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es P . cravat. White straw round hat, trimmed with | tom of the dress. The over-skirt is trimmed with | 
ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses. | a braiding of blue silk round cord and with gre- | 


| brown ribbon, a blue feather, and brown gauze 

Fig. l.—Skirt and polonaise of pearl-colored | veil. 
ik with blue flowers, trimmed with ruffles and Fig. 2.—Steel blue gros grain dress and over- 
mches of the material. Light blue crépe de Chine | skirt, with a wide box-pleated flounce on the bot- 
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lots of the same color. Black gros grain pale- 


tot, trimmed with folds, braiding, and guipure | 


lace. White straw bonnet, trimmed with steel 
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blue gros grain ribbon, bright-colored wild flow- 
ers, and tulle scarfs. 

Fig. 8.—Scit ror GrRL FROM 7 To 9 YEARS 
oL_p. Skirt of blue cashmere, with over dress 
j of blue and white striped cashmere, trimmed 
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with fringe and ribbon bows. White straw hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Skirt with wide kilt-pleated flounce 
of sage green foulard. Sage green foulard over 
dress, trimmed with folds and ruffles of the ma- 
terial and with guipure lace of the same color. 
White straw hat, trimmed with brown ribbon 
and a blue feather. . 

Fig. 5.—Surr ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS 
oLp. Dress with wide flounce, a over — 
of gray lin in two shades. The over dress 
is pa pes a Scotch plaid silk sash. ‘Tucked 
Swiss muslin blouse. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 

In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
is commenced a NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitled“ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

(er New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARs. 
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Wer Cut Paper Patterns of the Gentleman's 
Lingerie, consisting of French Yoke Shirt, Night- 
Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dressing-Gown, illus- 
trated on page 605 of the present Number, are now 
veady, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
entire set. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 615. 

2a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions ofa 
large variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Lin- 
gerie, Ladies’ Wrappers, Breakfast Caps, Chil- 
dren's Dresses, Alphabets for marking Lingerie, 
Crochet and Needle-work Trimmings, Fancy 
Articles, etc., together with choice artistic and lit- 
erary attractions. 





THE DINING-ROOM. 


SAVAGE suddenly introduced among 

civilized people is surprised by nothing 
so much as their complicated methods of 
satisfying hunger and thirst. He, plucking 
the mussel from the rock, shooting the bird 
in the air, or piercing the wild beast in the 
wood with his ever-ready arrow and spear 
as chance may offer, supplies his wants with 
hardly more deliberation than the animal 
upon which he preys. Tearing the still 
quivering flesh with tooth and nail, he gorges 
himself with it without regard to condition, 
time, place, or order. His appetite rather 
waits upon the food than the food upon 
his appetite, and he feeds when, how, and 
wherever hecan. No wonder, then, that the 
savage, when he is first brought to contem- 
plate the dinner of civilization, is struck 
with astonishment; and he may well be, for 
it is a marvel of ingenious art and compli- 
cated formality. 

Think of the preliminary discussion and 
preparation; the varied meats, condiments, 
wines, and delicacies gathered from the four 
quarters of the globe; the complicated arti- 
tices of cookery; the ingenious provocatives 
to appetite; the services of porcelain, crys- 
tal, plate, and fine linen; the order, precision, 
and gravity of the ceremonials, which are 
essential to the modern dinner as perfect- 
ed by the luxurious! What a contrast this 
presents to the simple food and manner of 
eating of the natural man! How many lux- 
uries and ceremonies are superimposed upon 
the mere necessaries and instinctive actions 
of life! 

With the growing refinement in eating it 
came to be associated with social enjoyment 
and hospitality, and a part of the dwelling 
was appropriated exclusively for the pur- 
pose. The banqueting hall was in the ear- 
lier days of civilization the largest and most 
adorned apartment of the house. ‘‘ First, 
therefore, I say,” declares Lord Bacon, 
“you can not have a perfect palace except 
you have two several sides—a side for the 
banquet, as is spoken of in the book of Es- 
ther, and a side for the household; the one 
for feasts and triumphs, and the other for 
dwelling.” 

The early Saxon thanes, though their man- 
sions were rude and unimposing in compari- 
son with the tall, turreted, and castellated 
buildings of their Norman conquerors, prided 
themselves upon having great banqueting 

_ halls, where, in accordance with their titles 
ot “ Dividers of Bread,” they dispensed their 
generous hospitality. Scort’s description 
in “ Jvanhoe,” though heightened by his 
own inzagination, gives probably a tolerably 
just historic idea of such structures. They 
were evidently as grand and luxurious as 
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the rude art and narrow resources of those 
early days admitted. Though the floor of 
Cedric the Saxon’s hall was of earth mixed 
with lime, such as is often employed in the 
modern barn, there was the dais with its 
canopy and coverings of scarlet cloth, its 
chairs and settles of carved oak, and foot- 
stools “curiously carved and inlaid with 
ivory.” 

The banqueting hall became, indeed, in 
the earlier times of the civilization of our 
race, the main apartment of the house, as 
eating and drinking were in fact the chief 
sources of social enjoyment and entertain- 
ment. The old English squire continued to 
a late day the traditionary importance of 
the dining-room given to it by his Saxon an- 
cestors; and what time he was not in the 
stables, or galloping like mad at the heels of 
a fox, he spent with his boon companions, 
gorging himself with meat and drink at the 
table, or lying drunk under it. It is only 
within the memcry of living men that the 
dining-room has become subordinate to the 
parlor or drawing-room. 

A better knowledge of the laws of health, 
increased general culture, and a higher ap- 
preciation of woman have led men to prefer 
the equable animation of temperance and 
the refinement of conversation, literature, 
the fine arts, and female society to the gross- 
ness of sensual indulgence, the spasmodic 
excitement of wine, and the brutish associa- 
tion of fellow-debauchees. Thus cultivated 
people of our day seldom linger any longer 
in their dining-rooms than is necessary to 
eat and drink sufficiently and decorously, 
but withdraw themselves as soon as possi- 
ble from the confused remains and satiating 
odors of the feast to the inviting freshness 
and tasteful order of the parlor. 

The change which has led to the compar- 
ative degradation of the dining-room has 
been unquestionably of benefit to the taste 
and manners of society. There is, however, 
a tendency in another direction—namely, to 
turn the parlor or drawing-room into a mere 
place for the show of tawdry upholstery, or 
the reception of a set of heartless people 
known as the fashionable. This is fast con- 
verting the ancient virtue of hospitality into 
a mere display of cost and formality of enter- 
tainment, from which neither he who gives 
nor he who receives derives any benefit. 
There is surely, without recurring to the 
gluttony and intemperate drinking of the 
dining-room of old, a sufficient motive for 
mutual intercourse. If the maudlin free- 
dom of drunkenness or the costly formality 
of the fashionable party is essential to socie- 
ty, then man does not surely deserve to be 
called a social animal, but only a groveling 
brute or a painted lay figure. 

The English dining-room is a sombre place, 
in harmony with the seriousness of the ordi- 
nary English dinner. Heavy curtains of dark 
stuff shut out all distraction from without, 
that neither the light of day nor the bright- 
ness of nature may interfere with the solemn 
ceremony within. The night is awaited, that 
no unfinished labor or press of business may 
disturb and hasten the crowning work of an 
Englishman’s daily life. The candles are 
lighted, the dinner is announced, the host 
and hostess marshal in the guests, dressed 
in prim correctness of attire, and ranked in 
order with the precision of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege. Hardly a word is spoken, and not a 
footfall heard on the thickly carpeted floor. 
The solid mahogany of the table and side- 
board is weighted with heavy plate. A de- 
mure butler in suit of black and stolid foot- 
men move about with the stillness of mutes 
at a funeral, and watching each longing 
mouth of the guests, who give hardly any 
other indication of vitality, keep them dili- 
gently supplied with food and drink for the 
successive courses of the protracted dinner. 
Long intervals of half-somnolence intervene, 
during which a few drawling words whis- 
pered from neighbor to neighbor serve to 
sustain the expectation of the less patient 
for the coming roast or what not. Sitting 
far into the night, and gorged with great 
cuts from monstrous barons of beef and deep 
potations of somniferous port, the company 
at an English dinner are not, of course, of 
the liveliest humor. A studied compliment 
or a set speech may, however, be occasion- 
ally uttered by an old gallant or an aspir- 
ing young writer capable of a spasmodic ef- 
fort in spite of the general oppressiveness. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, who had to pay for his 
English fame by a compliance with English 
customs, is said to have slept habitually at 
these dull symposia. 

The furniture of the English dining-room 
is as characteristic as the place itself. The 
sideboard and table are of dark mahogany 
of the heaviest build, with broad surfaces 
and coarse mouldings. The chairs are no 
less in harmony. Being wide-backed, stuff- 
ed with hair, and covered with leather, they 
are suggestive of long sittings and sleepy 
tranquillity. 

The dining-room generally on the conti- 
nent of Europe is a great contrast to that 





of England. The room is airy and light, 


as is appropriate to early ari cheerful re- J 
pasts, has inlaid and painted floors, slightly 
shaded windows, often trellised with flowing 
vines, and a look-out into a garden or cheer- 
ful court-yard. The table and the cool and 
easily movable chairs form the principal 
part of the furniture. The walls are either 
frescoed or tastefully papered, and the or- 
dinary grossness of a table loaded with 
heavy joints of meat and great smoking 
heaps of boiled potatoes is avoided by cut- 
ting and serving these at a side-table or in 
an adjacent room, and substituting in their 
place upon the spread, flowers and fruit and 
ornaments of confectionery. 

All really essential to a dining-room are a 
solid extension table of oak or walnut, a 
small sideboard of either material, a proper 
number of cane-bottomed chairs, and a 
stand for the convenience of the waiter 
while serving. The floor should never be 
carpeted, but inlaid or painted, and the 
hangings of the windows should be of a 
kind to serve merely as shades in case of 
necessity, and never of heavy drapery, which 
is sure to hinder ventilation, and reek with 
all the odors of the smoking hot dinner. 
Some neutral color, of not too dark a tone, 
should adorn the walls, and their uniformity 
may be broken by cheerful pietures or prints. 
A friend of ours, who made an art classifica- 
tion of his own into the wxsthetic and die- 
tetic, and including KaULBACH’s drawing 
of Lotta cutting the loaf, and the engrav- 
ing of REMBRANDT’s jollification with his 
bride, among the latter, hung them both 
up, as we think not inappropriately, in his 
dining-room. The chief requisites for the 
place in which the daily repasts are taken 
are conveniency, brightness, neatness, and 
cleanliness; and these are more likely to be 
secured, with their accompanying moral in- 
fluences, by the simple constructicn and ar- 
rangement of the French and German din- 
ing-room, than of the English, with all its 
elaborate artifices and evil inducements to 
long sitting and excessive indulgence. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Wonen-sucking Bees. 
N Y DEAR HERBERT,—TIf, as Congreve 
says, 
“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak,” 
and so mollifies the manners, we may sup- 
pose, of tigers and bears, as Orpheus certain- 
ly did those of stocks and stones, persuading 
them to dance in graceful order, it must sure- 
ly be a beneficent influence upon us fellow- 
travelers. Indeed, there is no greater pleas- 
ure in the city than attendance upon the 
madrigal concerts which have been given 
for several winters at Steinway Hall. The 
truth is that there is a great deal of the tiger 
and bear left in us—at least in me—and of 
the stock and stone also, and I gladly sub- 
mit myself to the Orphic magic, and feel 
with delight the flint melting, the claws 
vanishing, and the ferocity tamed. The 
madrigal music is what is called old-fash- 
ioned. There is a quaint artificiality in it 
which is very entertaining. I fancy Lady 
Jane Grey listening to such strains, and Sir 
Philip Sidney daintily lending his voice. 
The Virgin Queen attends the pastoral lay. 
There is a gentle extravagance, a sweet 
excess, the pretty unreality of the eclogue. 
I wonder if they were ever as well sung 
as I have heard them in Steinway Hall; 
and as I sit and look around at the audience, 
and think of the changes of time, I wish that 
the composers might have been able to look 
forward and see what pleasure they were 
preparing for a new world and a new civili- 
zation. I fancy the wise old Lord Burleigh, 
who, I have no doubt, believed himself to be 
a miracle of solid wisdom, listening with 
bland contempt to the warblings of the 
chamber musicians celebrating Daphne and 
Chloe with a fa-lada. Well, Lord Burleigh 
and his solid wisdom have all gone to si- 
lence; but, behold! the writer of the fa-la-la 
enchants another world, and is as fresh and 
alive as if he personally directed the con- 
cert. 
The true madrigal, as you know, is a pas- 
toral. It is the poetry of a world that never 
existed—that graceful affectation of Nature 
which survives in pastoral poetry and in 
the portraits of the most artificial period. 
The Duchess of Portsmouth, for instance, 
and perhaps we will not investigate her 
Grace’s career too closely—the duchess who 


ess because she smiled—you may see in her 
portrait as a Phillis sitting upon a rock, 
with the hat of a shepherdess and a crook in 
her hand, tending the nibbling sheep. It is 
very pretty and very absurd. Zerlina and 
Masetto, in Mozart’s ‘“ Don Giovanni,” belong 
to the same world. Marie Antoinette and 
her court used to retire to it, playing shep- 
herd and dairy-maid. In the exquisite se- 
clusion of Marly Corydon fa-la-la’d to Phil- 
lis; but he never did so beyond the walls of 





smiled upon Charles II., and who was duch- 
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history this morning, my boy, we should 
find one of its most startling and Significant 
lessons in the fact of the actual condition of 
the peasant in France at the time that it 
was royally travestied as Arcadian. 
But moralizing is impertinent among the 
madrigals. I sit and listen, and become a 
denizen of the impossible world, and Wateh 
the wooing of the velvet swainus and silken 
nymphs, and think that if, like Herbert I 
were young and a lover, I should trust a 
persuasion so willingly as that of a madrigal 
song under my mistress’s window. 
Listen to that! ‘Sweet, honey - suckin, 
bees.” It isan old madrigal, all murmur and 
cooing and mingled sweetness. I am in the 
warm fields of July, and thyme and rosemary 
and flowers more familiar are covered with 
the bees. And all the air hums with busy 
music. Golden-banded laborers, they are 
sucking out the soul of summer to store it 
away; and amidst the snows it shall je 
tasted, golden drop by drop. “Sweet, hon. 
ey-sucking bees,” whose very labor is mely. 
dy. What houses they build! What per- 
fect architecture! What domestic purity! 
What loyalty! Blithe Amazons of the air, 
who swear at morning and at sunset yp. 
swerving fidelity to their queen! Winged 
nobles, brandishing stings for sabres, who 
sternly vow, Voriamur pro nostro rege! 
And yet I reflect as I listen that all the 
honey-sucking bees are not winged. There 
was the old philosopher, whom strangely 
they called Cynic, and who replied to Alex. 
ander, king of the world, who asked what 
he could do for him, “Stand out of my sun- 
shine!” He comes booming into my fancy 
with the other bees. And the apostle with 
his frugal wisdom, “A dinner of herbs and 
content therewith”—he, too, is one of the 
humming honey-suckers. I observe at Mrs, 
Margery’s that Ler gardener places the most 
superb exotics, which cost much money and 
great care, upon the piazza wher the days 
are warm. They are the very tloral court 
cirele, the splendid aristocracy of flowers, 
Butt the honey-suckers pass them by and 
actually light upon the common clover blos- 
soms in the hay field. They find their treas- 
ure in weeds also. From every thing they 
suck honey. 
Surely they are not winged only. There 
was Huber himself, the student of bees and 
the great authority. Not only was he not 
winged, but he was blind, and yet what 
store of honey he gathered! So, when I 
observe Felix, who is really one of the poor- 
est and happiest men of my acquaintance; 
who works steadily at his toil for slender 
wages, singing to himself as it goes on; 
who has a bright look and a cheerful word 
for every fellow-worker; whom the future 
does not alarm nor illness dismay; who, 
when every thing seems to be slipping away, 
says, “‘God will provide,” with the same 
faith in which he says that summer is com- 
ing; who never sees a cloud but he thinks 
how bright the sun is behind it—when I 
observe Felix I exclaim, “O honey-sucking 
bee!” For out of what seems the dry, col- 
orless, hard, forbidding husk of life, he hives 
such sweet content! Sybaris growls if his 
rose leaf is not smooth. You and I pant 
and snort in the hot day, and lie in ham- 
mocks, and coax the breeze, and try iced 
drinks, and loll listless in the shade, only to 
be cross and crisp and universally disagree- 
able. We are the drones, contemptible, 
with our comfort and our leisure, while 
Felix—“ sweet, honey-sucking bee!” 
What is the difference between us? Isit 
more than that he looks upon the bright 
side, as the phrase is? He has the same 
feelings, the same kind of faculties with 
you in the cool linen coat lolling in the 
hammock. But the day to you is insup- 
portable; to him it is full of happiness. 
Ah! lucky temperament, you say. Yes, 
temperament is much. But I know Mr. 
Margery’s sister who has no ear for music, 
yet who plays the piano delightfully. Tem- 
perament is much, but so is training. Chat- 
acter is not only what is made, but what we 
make. We speak of manners, and I read 
of the gracious, pleasant courtesy of the 
Crown Prince of Germany. Do you Su) 
pose training counts for nothing in that 
case? There is my old sea friend, Captain 
Neptune, of whom I have often told you, 
and who is surly in soul when he arises 1 
the morning. If you pass him upon the 
deck and say good-morning, he replies p 
litely, “ Good-morning !” and instantly tus 
his head away, and mutters with intense ill 
humor, “ Oh! h—” (infernal regions)! [st 
it very much better that he should retul 
your salutation, and reserve that last 1 
mark for himself, as he does, instead of bur! 
ing it at you? ae 
“Make the best of it, my boy,” said < 
maternal grandmother long ago. She ai 
so, and filled the old house with sunsbive. 
My grandfather had long been ill, helples** 
wreck. But May mornings are not freshet 
and sweeter than my grandmother's pr 
ence. “Things went wrong” every Whe 
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with her. We children struggled and scold- 
ed, and the most terrific civil wars raged 
through the old house. But her coming 
was a treaty of peace. She brought no 
shrill fury, no passion, no impatience ever, 
when she entered, or as it now seems to me 
when I look back upon those scenes, descend- 
ed like a goddess from heaven to heal the 
strife. The dream and joy of her life were 
gone, of course, forever. Her husband, old, 
silent, moribund, was the perpetual token 
that the freshness and glory of human ex- 
perience would return no more. Yet how 
infinitely tender I remember her to have 
peen—always so full of sympathy that I 
prought my young griefs first to her; always 
so charitable, so forbearing, so endlessly pa- 
tient. ‘Sweet, honey-sucking bee!” It 
seems to me now that she hived it from the 
very moss of the desert. 

Nor need there be hardness of nature 
with this happy faculty. My grandmoth- 
ers “ Make the best of it, my boy,” was not 
the same with “ You can’t help it, you little 
fool,” of my older neighbor at school. There 
jg an impassive resignation, like the old stoi- 
cism, which is strong and repulsive, which 
yields to events as to a cruel and imperious 
fate,and which considers Providence to be 
akind of divine Cesarism. It is respecta- 
ble because it is self-command, but that is 
all. Beyond that it is terrible. 

Those honey-sucking bees are pleasant 
society in the summer fields. They fill the 
air with song, but it is the music of happy 
toil, which is not wearisome and exhausting. 
How much sweeter, then, is the song of that 
honey-bee Felix, and how much more in- 
spiring his society, because his music is 
made amidst the fatigue of endless labor! 
As I listen to the tripping fa-la-la of the mad- 
rigal so exquisitely sung, and my mind is 
filled with the pretty scene that it suggests, 
isn’t it odd that a familiar hymn insists 
upon blending its strain, and in the midst of 
the quaint lyric I find myself repeating, 
“ And only man is vile?” I know why it is. 
It is because the madrigal reminds me of 
those other honey-sucking bees who would 
not be hiving from arid blooms if man were 
kind to man. And, Herbert, if we will re- 
solve to forbear, to be charitable and pa- 
tient, and “ make the best of it,” and keep 
the vow, we shall have begun to hive a 
honey which will so increase the common 
store that that singing bee Felix may relax 
his labor. Your friend, 

An OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE. 

ATTERNS of gentleman’s under-clothing 

are illustrated and fully described on an- 
other page. The French yoke shirt is now 
universally worn. There is a fancy among 
many for having the shirt yoke button behind 
and the front closed, as this prevents wrinkling 
the bosom, but the greater number prefer the 
old fashion of buttoning the bosom. A fash- 
ionable shirt front has no pleats, but is merely 
doubled linen with an inner laver of muslin, 
making three thicknesses. A row of stitching, 
or perhaps three or four small cords stitched 
near the edge, are the approved ornaments. 
These plain bosoms are easily made, easily ironed, 
take the starch well, and will wear better than 
pleated bosoms that are alternately thick and 
thin. When pleated bosoms are preferred, two 
wide pleats, or at most three, are used. To 
keep the shirt front smooth a linen loop with a 
button-hole in it may be attached to the end of 
the bosom and buttoned to the waistband of the 
drawers. New York Mills muslin and the Wam- 
sutta brand are commended for shirtings. For 
shirts entirely of linen there are substantial qual- 
ities of linen for the body of the shirt, and very 
sheer linen for the bosom. ‘There should be a 
separate supply of cuffs as well as collars. 
Square cuffs of three thicknesses of linen are 
buttoned on outside the narrow wristband of the 
sleeve. 

The night-shirt pattern is simply a very long 
Sacque shirt. It is made of heavy muslin. 
Drawers for the present season are of thick lin- 
€n or else of fine twilled cotton. ‘The same pat- 
tern will answer for Canton flannel drawers in 
the winter. 

The long dressing-gown is intended especially 
for bedroom wear. It may be mede of inex- 
pensive materials, but is usually of printed stuffs, 
such as cashmere and empress cloth. Solid 


gray or brown flannel makes a comfortable win-, 


ter gown. Rich India silks and French cash- 
Meres are used for handsome wrappers for inva- 
3, 
LADIES’ COSTUMES FOR FALL. 

The earliest importations of fall costumes show 
— handsome dresses with novel trimmings. 
Skirts-of costumes for the street and house are 
Unchanged in shape, and some, we regret to say, 
are long enough to drag slightly behind. In- 
stead of the promised simplicity of trimming, 


they are heavy with flounces, pleatings, bows, 
and other ornaments. 


OVER-SKIRTS. 

Over-skirts and polonaises abound, but there 
are many handsome dresses without them, or, at 
“ast, with but a scarf-like semblance of them; 

tey will last through the winter season, but in- 


dications are that they will be gradually aban- 





doned. In their new shape they are not literally 
upper skirts draped over an under-skirt of similar 
shape, as they now are, but are parts of upper 
skirts and intricately draped breadths designed, 
it seems, to display the elaborate trimming of 
the skirt beneath. For instance, many dresses 
have merely aprons on their front breadths, while 
the back widths are trimmed to the waist; oth- 
ers have the under-skirt trimmed in front, with 
an over-skirt behind; while by far the greater 
number have an apron-front over-skirt with scarf- 
like back breadths hangjng like sashes, or intri- 
cately draped, twisted, and tied, in a manner that 
defies description. 

Polonaises are arranged with the same scarf- 
like breadths behind, and have sashes, belts, and 
postilion backs. The etfect of the complete cos- 
tume is similar to that now worn; the front is 
plain and without gathers, while the back is very 
bouffant. Dresses of past seasons can be easily 
changed to the new styles, 


KILT-SKIRT SUITS. 


The most striking of the new styles, and the 
fashion most largely imported, is the kilt-skirt 
suits. ‘lhese have the three back breadths cov- 
ered with kilt pleats that are sewed in with the 
belt, and continue thence in an unbroken line to 
the edge of the skirt. Indeed, in many dresses 
there are no regular back breadths, for these 
long pleats form the skirt, and are held in shape 
by tapes sewed across on the wrong side. Across 
the bottom of the three front breadths is a kilt 
pleating three-eighths or half a yard deep at the 
side seams, usually curving narrower toward the 
middle of the front breadth. Above this, and 
almost covering the front breadths, is a tablier 
formed of three or four curved rows of pleating, 
or of ruffles gathered and scalloped, or else bias 
velvet with deep fringe netted in the lower edge. 
Bows with lengthwise loops and long ends are 
set on the seam to hide the joining of the tablier 
and kilting. From one to three bows are used. 
There is sometimes an apron front, but in most 
cases a basque corsage completes the costume. 
The front of single skirts is trimmed differently 
from the back breadths, and this is generally 
true of all suits. 


FLOUNCES AND OTHER TRIMMINGS. 


Side pleatings promise to be the popular trim- 
ming. ‘They are not lined if the goods is heavy, 
but are very deeply folded to prevent breaking. 
Few dresses have but one kind of trimming. 
Side and box pleating in clusters and gathered 
bias ruffles scalloped on the edges are seen to- 
gether on each dress. Wide gathered flounces 
placed up the back breadths are made straight, 
and are edged with narrow ruffles, or else side 
pleatings finished with fringe. Clusters of box- 
pleats are abundant. Gathered silk ruffles are 
much fuller than they have been of late, and are 
finished by a rolled hem sewed with blind stitch- 
es; woolen ruflles are frequently scalloped and 
bound with velvet. Bias bands and folds are 
much used. Silk over-skirts are trimmed witha 
bias band three inches wide, headed by a cluster 
of six tiny folds. We have already described 
the elaborate fringes used. Embroidery, passe- 
menterie, and jet are combined with the hand- 
made trimmings just mentioned. 


BASQUES AND VESTS. 


The basque remains the favorite corsage. Itis 
made with and without postilion pleats. There 
is a fancy for putting the postilion pleats in the 
side body seams, leaving the middle seam plain, 
The seam down the middle of the back is uni- 
versal, and newest French corsages add an ex- 
tra seam, beginning on the shoulder half-way be- 
tween the neck and armholes and extending to 
the end of the basque. ‘This makes three seams 
down the middle of the back, and the side body 
seams make five; the side body extends quite 
forward to the front. Some modistes object to 
cutting up the corsage in this fashion, but it 
makes a most shapely waist. French blouse- 
waists will remain popular. 

Vests will also continue tobeworn. Inmany 
cases they are separate from the basque front. 
The basque is then turned back in revers that 
meet in a point on the breast, are fastened there 
by a single button, and recede below, leaving 
the vest in relief about the neck and waist. Re- 
vers of velvet are used on woolen and silk dresses. 

Bretelles also reappear on many new dresses. 
They are of velvet, bias, cut very narrow at the 
waist, and extending wider toward the shoulders, 
They cross over the shoulders and pass down 
the back in similar shape. ‘This trimming is 
usually becoming, as it gives the appearance of 
broad shoulders and a tapering waist. 


SLEEVES. 


New sleeves are simple and pretty, having all 
the comfort of a coat sleeve with the graceful 
ettect of a flowing sleeve. ‘They are, in fact, 
closely fitted coat sleeves with the wrist turned 
back from the outer seam in a triangular revers, 
while a pleated frill or gathered ruffle is inserted 
in this opening, and left to hang in the way un- 
der-sleeves are now worn. 


COMPLETE SUITS, WRAPS, ETC. 


From the above hints it will be seen that po- 
lonaise suits, basques with two skirts, and 
basques with a single richly trimmed skirt make 
up the importations. ‘I'o have these suits warm 
enough for winter many of the basques and po- 
lonaises are lined with red flannel, and a few 
have capes of the material flannel-lined ; but the 
fashion of having a wrap made of the dress ma- 
terial will not prevail as it formerly did. A 
sleeved Dolman, a double cape, a mantilla or 
circular of cashmere, camel’s-hair, cloth, fur, or 
velvet, will be purchased and worn with all suits. 
This garment will generally be black, but gray 
and brown wraps will be very stylish. 





BRONZE AND RESEDA SUITS. 

Suits of the new bronze shades will be the 
most stylish of the season; next to these are the 
réséda tints, deeper shades of the grayish-green 
worn during the summer, and finally the beau- 
tiful plum-color already so popular. Bronze 
suits are usually trimmed with a deeper shade 
of the same material or of velvet; réséda is fre- 
quently trimmed in contrasting colors—dark 
bottle green is especially handsome with réséda. 
Heavy ottoman serge, tweed, camel’s-hair, nun’s 
serge, undressed cashmere, and other thick, soft 
woolen fabrics are represented among the suits ; 
they are warm-looking, hang gracefully, and will 
wear well, but are all objectionable on account 
of their great weight. The heavy kilt skirts will 
be a positive burden to many women. 

A suit of réséda ottoman serge with bottle 
green velvet is very handsome. It has a demi- 
trained skirt, a French blouse with bretelles, 
belt, and sash of green velvet, and a double cape 
lined with red ‘flannel. ‘The three back breadths 
are a single row of kilt pleating from belt to bot- 
tom ; the front breadths have a kilting half a 
yard deep, and a tablier of three box-pleated 
frills. Green velvet bows in the second side seam 
conceal the joining of the front and back trim- 
ming. ‘The double cape is trimmed with ball 
fringe. Another suit of the same colors is cash- 
mere with velvet flounces. ‘The basque has vel- 
vet bretelles. An over-skirt is on the back 
breadths only. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ‘T'Homson, Lanapon, & Co. ; and Lorp 
& ‘TayLor. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. M‘EtRoy, of this city, being about to 
marry his fourth wife, some one asked his 
daughter who was going to perform the ceremo- 
ny. She replied, ‘‘I don’t know, but I presume 
it will be Dr. Spring: he generally marries 
father.’ 

—Mrs. Hiram Howe, of Colebrook, New 
Hampshire, is the champion berry-gatherer of 
New England. Last week she picked three 
hundred and eighty-seven quarts of raspberries. 
Howe was that for (Mrs.) Hi-ram ? 

—Mrs. CARLTON BELT, a wealthy lady of 
Mississippi, has addressed a letter to JosEPH 
Strauss, president of the Alsace-Lorraine So- 
ciety, offering to give homes to sixty families, 
to each of which she will let fifty acres, fifteen 
to be rent free, and the rest to be planted with 
cotton, of which she is to have half of the pro- 
ceeds. If she secures such a colony as she de- 
sires, she promises to devote her life to their 
welfare and prosperity. 

—Lady ASHBURTON has met with a great mis- 
fortune. Not only has her splendid new man- 
sion, Melchet Court, just been destroyed by fire, 
but with it many superb works of art, and a 
library that was believed to be one of the best 
private collections in England. 

—Mr. Eviuv Puinney, of Cooperstown, has 
appropriately been chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee of that town for the propagation of the 
finny tribe. Mr. Painney was formerly of that 
Cooperstown firm of publishers who in their 
day printed more copies of the old-fashioned 
quarto Bible than any other firm in the coun- 
try. He is a son-in-law of the late FENIMORE 
Cooper. 

—KatTE FIE_D writes from Ems to the Paris 
American Register that Emperor WILLIAM, who 
was stopping there, carries out the idea of ever- 
lasting life by being as active at seventy-five as 
many men are at fifty-tive. He is sun, moon, and 
stars to every German man, woman, and child at 
Ems. He is the most unostentatious of men. 
Dressed quietly in a suit of ‘‘ pepper-and-salt,” 
he appears among the people accompanied by a 
single member of the court, drinks his water at 
the — like every body else, shakes hands 
with his friends, bows to every body, and dis- 
courages ceremony of all kinds. He frequently 

ives dinners to officers stationed at or near 

ms, and to persons in the civil service wheth- 
er high in position or low, all public servants 
oo for that courtesy. 

—WHITTIER’s house at Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, was struck by lightning recently, and Mr. 
WHITTIER himself was prostrated to the floor, 
though no serious injury was sustained. 

*—B. G. Norturop, of New Haven, has accept- 
ed an appointment from the Mikado of Japan to 
take charge of the educational interests of that 
country, at a salary of $10,000 a year. He will 
not enter upon his work until next year. 

—THIERS recently remarked that ‘‘ there are 
three dangers to France, and three only—Rad- 
icalism, Bonapartism, and my death. ‘The first 
two are not very menacing, of the latter there 
is no doubt.” 

—Quite a connubial event occurred in Hart- 
ford on the 13th of August, no less than the 
unusual spectacle of an opulent young lady ab- 
juring the Christian religion for the Jewish, 
and at the same time becoming the wife of Dr. 
JORDAN, of this city. The lady, Miss EsTELLE 
SaRAH LIVINGSTONE, is of English birth, twen- 
ty-two years of age, and heretofore an Episcopa- 
lian. She had determined to become a Jewess be- 
fore she became engaged to Dr. Jorpan, and for 
the purpose of instruction placed herself under 
the guidance of Dr. Mayer, late rabbi of the 
congregation of Beth Israel, of this city. The 
ceremony of profession took place in the Allyn 
House, Hartford, and the wedding service was 
performed immediately afterward. The dia- 
monds given to the mew daughter of Israel 
at the nuptials are valued at $50,000. Thus 
has Miss LIVINGSTONE ‘“ passed over’’ to ‘‘ Jor- 
DAN.”’ 

—Sir Gzorce Seymovurand Sir RicHarD WaL- 
LACE have compromised the much-litigated ques- 
tion as to the succession of the late Lord Hert- 
FORD’S Irish estates, the estates becoming the 
property of Sir RicHarD, who is to pay Sir 
GEORGE the sum of $2,000,000. 

—We have among us a widower prince—the 
Duke 6f Saxe—the first importation known to 
the country. He is no relation to his more in- 
tellectual and taller namesake, JOHN G. SAXeE, a 
good man, a kind husband, and bountiful pro- 
vider, but will probably be more popular with 
young women, because it is understood he is not 
averse to marrying again. He has beaucoup de 
gold, is good-looking, is twenty-seven, and an 
admiral in the Brazilian navy. He will mua- 
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neuvre in the waters of Saratoga, Long Branch, 
and Newport, and possibly win a wife. 

—Mrs. Mary TALMADGE VAN RENSSELAER, 
who died suddenly in the cars a few days since 
at Albany, visited England soon after VicTorta 
ascended the throne. She was presented to and 
became a favorite of the Queen, who said one 
morning at breakfast that she would give her 
dominions for Miss TaLMADGE’s beauty. Sev- 
eral opulent and titled persons sought her hand 
in vain; but she was thoroughly American, and 
when urged to accept one of these numerous 
offers, remarked that ‘‘an American gentleman 
was the equal of any foreign nobleman, what- 
ever his titles or connections.”’ 

—Colonel CospeTt, a son of WILLIAM Cos- 
BETT, that notable old radical, is a member of 
Parliament, and voted with the conservatives 
against the Ballot bill recently passed. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway says the Arch- 
bishop of York is the next sweetest man in 
England to Earl GRANVILLE, who is next sweet- 
est to Bishop WILBERFORCE, the very sweetest 
of all Englishmen. 

—The untimely decease of the young Duke 
of Guise is the subject of regretful notice in 
the English and Continental journals. He was 
a young man of great force of character, fine- 
ly educated, of great good sense, and had 
present and prospective advantages of fortune 
and social and_ political position that were 
quite unusual. He was the last child to die out 
of the eight children of his father, the Duke 
d@’Aumale. He would have inherited $4,500,000 
from his mother, which will now revert to his 

randmother, the venerable Princess of Salerno. 

‘he young duke seemed himself to have an idea 
of a short life, as among his study papers was a 
letter addressed to his father, begging he would 
present his valet, an old fidéle, with 10,000 francs 
in case of his death. The letter was no sooner 
read than acted on. The younger members of 
the Orleans family are a highly educated, cou- 
rageous, prudent, reflective set of young people, 
and can not fail in some shape or other to be 
of great service to France if France will allow 
them. 

—FortTwneE Snow, of Tennessee—blessings on 
his “frosty pow !’’—has an own grandson sixty- 
five years old. Old Snow ought therefore to be 
about one hundred and seven—i. ¢., if he and his 
son entered the holy bonds, etc., at the legal age. 

—Mr. SpurkGEon told our Brooklyn Dr. Cuy- 
LER that he never wrote a sermon, and would 
rather be hung than do such athing. He works 
up his points, draws on his Bible knowledge, 
general information, and good sense, and then 
preaches straight at them. 

—Baron and Baroness de Bussiéres are now 
in town. The daroness is a daughter of Mr. BEN 
HALLIDAy, of overland stage fame. Another of 
his daughters is the wife of Count PourRTALEs. 
She was a prime favorite of the ex-Empress Eu- 
GENIE. There was a fire the other day in Bos- 
ton which partially destroyed one of the count’s 
stores, but his Yankee agent had it fully insured. 

—Colonel JosepH LEFFEL, popularly known 
as the ‘‘ Little Bee Man,” improved a shining 
hour recently by marrying Miss EvELINE Beas- 
LEY. The colonel is forty-five inches high, 
weighs fifty-five pounds, and is thirty-eight 
years old. He knows more about bees and such 
than any man in creation. 

—SHAKSPEARE at length appears in a new char- 
acter—that of a printer. He had previously had 
to sustain the character of a school-master, law- 
yer, soldier, sailor, farmer, surgeon, and a dozen 
other trades and professions, and has been proved 
—satisfactorily so to the minds of several writers 
—to have been well versed in alchemy, botany, 
music, and all the ologies; but it has remained 
for Mr. BLapEs, the eminent Caxtonian, to prove 
that SHAKSPEARE was one of his own craft—a 

rinter. In the volume just issued by Messrs. 

RUBNER it is clearly shown that SHAKSPEARE, 
when he first arrived in London, called upon his 
fellow-townsman FIELD, who had married the 
daughter of VAUTROLLIER, a printer, and had 
succeeded him in his business. Here, then, 
SHAKSPEARE, as press-reader or as shop-man, or 
as both, remained for four years, and became 
master of the terms reprints, title-pages, preface, 
typo, nonpareil, broadside, locking up, register, 
and printer’s devil, all of which are to be found 
in his works. It is quite refreshing to have 
these four years of SHAKSPEARE’S life accounted 
for in so satisfactory a manner, and still more 
gratifying to think that he may have picked up 
his knowledge while picking up type, so that 
henceforth he may be held up as a model for all 
young typos. 

—To his other possessions Mr. A. T. Stewart 
has added that of being proprietor of the largest 
hotel in the world—the Grand Union, at Sara- 
toga. The hotel and grounds now cover about 
seven acres. The length of the piazzas is one 
mile; halls, two miles; carpeting, twelve acres ; 
marble tiling, one acre; rooms, 824; doors, 1474; 
windows, 1891. The dining-room is 250 by 53 
feet, and 20 feet high, and will accommodate at 
one time 1200 people. 

—TaGLion1, having lost her fortune by the 
misfortunes of the Franco-German war, is now 
giving dancing lessons in London. The severe 
and prolonged training required to make a first- 
rate danseuse is thus related of herself: ‘‘I be- 

an to learn at nine years old, my father, an 

talian dancer, being my teacher. I practiced 
six hours a day till I was fifteen, when I made 
my debut in Vienna in a piece entitled ‘La Ré- 
ception d’une Nymphe au Temple de Terpsich- 
ore.” At first I was rapturously applauded, 
and at my third performance I was called forty- 
two times before the curtain, till, becoming ex- 
hausted, I was carried off the stage. I was ex- 
tremely active and slender in those days, and 
people used to say I lived in the air and never 
touched the earth. I did touch it, however, 
mais bien rarement cependant,”’ she added, laugh- 
ing. ‘I scarcely thought of the audience. I 
knew my father was watching me. I both loved 
and feared him, and danced for him alone. He 
was a severe teacher, but when my success was 
assured he said, ‘ Had I told you at first you had 
talent, your progress would have been stopped. 
Self-conceit would have prevented effort; there- 
fore I blamed rather than flattered.’ This strict 
master died last year at the age of ninety-four.”’ 
Up to the time she left the stage she practiced 
two hours daily. She is the widow of a French 
nobleman, Count GILBERT DE VoisINs, is very 
bright, active, and charming in manner, and 
speaks several languages. 

—GEORGE GREENMAN, of Mystic, Connecticut, 
has given $10,000 for a new Seventh-day Baptist 
church at that viliage. Good investment. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Netted Fringe for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 


Tuts fringe is suitable both fo ladies’ garments and 
for covers, curtains, etc., and may be worked with black 
or colored silk, or with cotton or worsted. ‘The original 
is made of fine and coarse black silk, which is taken 
sixfold. Begin the fringe at the upper edge, netting on 
a sixfold foundation thread of the length required for 
the fringe the first round on a coarse steel knitting-nee- 
dle. 2d round.—On a netting mesh half an inch in cir- 
cumference work 1 st. (stitch) on every st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3dround.—On a mesh seven-eighths of 
an inch in circumference and with sixfold coarser thread 
work 1 st. on each st. Work now with the finer thread 
the 4th and 5th rounds like the 2d round. Work the 
points separately, each in ten rounds, going back and 
forth, as follows: To work the first point fasten the 
working thread to the next st. of the 5th round, for the 
first round of the point work 1 st. on each of the follow- 
ing 10 st., turn the work, for the following round work 
1 st. each on the next 9 st. of the preceding round (pay 
no attention to the last st. of the preceding round), turn 
the work, and work eight rounds more in the same way, 
so that a point is formed; then cut off the thread. For 
the second point fasten the working thread to the second 


Fig. 1.— EMBROIDERED WorkK-BASKET. 


thickness shown by the illustration. 
along the foundation thread. 


Sew a row of silk 


Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1-5. 


Tuts basket is made of card-board, red satin, and 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery, and 
furnished with a handle of three black pol- 
ished cane bars lying flat side by side and 
wound with gold cord. The handle is fin- 
ished at the ends with cord loops and tassels 
of red silk and gold thread. The basket, 
including the handle, is nine inches and 
three-quarters high. First cut the founda- 
tion of card-board, cutting a circular piece 
six inches and a quarter in diameter for the 
bottom, and a strip two inches and a half 
wide and nineteen inches and seven-eighths 
long for the rim. Cover both parts with 
muslin, and close the strip in a ring, sewing 
one end a quarter of an inch wide on the 
other end, then overseam the bottom and 
rim together. Cover this frame on the in- 
side with red satin, and on the under side 
of the bottom paste dark watered paper. 
Ornament the upper and under edge of the 
basket with an open-work border of covered 
wire, which is made in the following man- 
ner: Bend a piece of wire of the requisite 
length in the points shown by Fig. 2, wind- 
ing the wire around wire rivets and cane 
bars as shown by Fig. 3, which are fastened 
on a wooden board at regular intervals (see 
Fig. 3). For each border three such point- 
ed wires are required, which are slipped into 
each other as shown by Fig. 2. 
fastened on the outside of the edge as shown by Fig. 2. 
the outer 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Wire EpGe 


Work-Basket.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—SEcTION 


Strip ror Cap 


‘The border thus formed is 


of the rim work 
the bordershown 


strip of light gray 


saddler’s silk of 
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stitch, and with 
twisted silk cord. 
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Fig. 4.—Srection oF Borper or WORK-Baskéi.—Porint Russe, HALF-PoLKa, 
AnD Knot StitcH Empro:pery. 
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WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


following st. of the > of this ring, and 
5th round, work ten A cover it on the out- 
rounds as before, and \ side with brown 





















continue in this man- 
ner. Thus 1 st. of 
the 5th round always 
remains free between 
the points. Finally, 
knot in the thread \ 
strands as shown by 
the illustration ; these 
strands are made of 


velvet and on the 
inside with brown 
silk, having first 
ornamented the 
outer covering in 
the design shown 
by Fig. 2 with straw 
braid, and in point 
Russe embroidery 


the coarser silk with coarse 
in the length and brown sad- 
gimp to the fringe dler’s silk, and 
with coarse 
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Fig. 3. —MANNER OF MAKING WIRE EDGE OF 
Work-Basket.—Fwt_v Size. 
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en slabs. 
furnished at 
a bronzed plate 


white bead.— 
The sides are 
covered on the 
outside 
brown 
_ and on the in- 
side with brown 
carriage leath- 
er; the cloth is 


Fig. 5, which is worked in chain stitch and satin stitg) 

may be used. Sew the embroidered piece on the rin) 
and cover the seam with a row of coarse silk cord (see 
Fig. 1). For the bag cut of red satin one piece from 
twenty inches to twenty inches and seven-eighths lon 

and twelve inches wide, sew it up on the ends, hem 
it a quarter of an inch wide on one side and two inches 
and a half wide on the ether side, and sew through jt 
there for a shirr, through which two pieces of red gijk 
cord are run crosswise. Having hem-stitched the ba 

formed in this manner on the basket, set a handle oy 
the latter, and furnish it with tassels and cords, 


Embroidered Silk and Velvet Cap B 
Figs. 1-4. — 


Tus bag is made of brown silk and velvet, ora. 
mented with fine straw braid, and embroidered in point 
Russe with yellow and brown saddler’s silk. Cut for 
the middle part a strip of card-board twenty-six inches 
and a half long and three inches and a half wide, and 
close it in a ring, fastening the ends half an inch wide 
on each other. Sew covered wire to the outer edges 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED SILK AND VELVET 
Cap Bae. 


colored saddler’s silk. Then cut two strips of brown silk each twenty-six 
inches and a half long and seven inches and a quarter wide, close each strip 


in a ring, sewing it up at the ends, hem the 
outer edge an inch and a quarter wide, and 
sew through this hem twice, seven-eighths of 
an inch from the fold, to run in cord. Orna- 
ment each piece of silk, as shown by Fig. 1, 
with eight embroidered strips of brown velvet 
and silk; the latter forms the lining. These 
strips, which are rounded off at one end, are 
four inches and seven-eighths long and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. <A piece of thin 
cane is hemmed into the outer edge of each 
strip. ‘The upper layer of the strips is orna- 
mented, as shown by Fig. 3, with straw braid, 
and embroidered in point Russe with brown 
and yellow silk; or the embroidery shown by 
Fig. 4 may be used instead. Overseam the 
pieces of silk furnished with these strips to 
the middle part of the bag, and cover the 
seam made by doing this with a box-pleated 
ruche of brown silk.ribbon an inch wide; 
through the hem on the outer edge of each 
of these parts run two pieces of brown silk 
cord trimmed with tassels. ‘To close the bag 
gather the silk by means of these cords, which 
at the same time form the handle. 


Cane and Wood Flower-pot Stand 
with Embroidered Cover. 
Tuts stand has a frame-work eight inches 


and a half high of bars of bamboo or rattan, into which are set 
a bottom and 


of wood- 
The 
bars are 
end with 


a round 


with 
cloth, 





Fig. 2.—Srction or ‘FouNDATION OF 
Cap Bac.—FvLe Size. 
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iteh, ymamented with application figures of lighter cloth, which are 

nn, edged with light brown silk soutache. ‘The pointed border on 

(see he outer edge is worked in point Russe with light brown sad- 

from dler’s silk; the pieces are also edged with brown chenille. A 

long pox of green varnished tin, which fits into the stand and is 

hrs fanished with two handles, serves to hold the flower-pot. 

ites 

gh it —— — 

“8 GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE. 

E ba 

le a N compliance with numerous requests for well-fitting cut 

patterns of gentleman’s under-clothing, especially for shirts, 

those garments which it is regarded as woman's special prov- 

*) ince to fashion for the masculine wardrobe, we publish here- 
with a set of patterns of Gentleman’s Lingerie, consisting ofa 

orna- French yoke shirt, night-shirt, drawers, and long dressing-gown. 

point This shirt pattern is cut from an admirable model, and is 

ut for surpassed by any in use. The night-shirt is an ordinary 

nches saeque-shaped garment. ‘The drawers are easy and well-fit- 

> and ting. The dressing-gown is especially designed for a robe de 

Wide chambre. It is much longer than the jaunty short dressing- 

edges gown or smoking jacket published with Harper's Bazar, No. 








46, Vol. IV., descending to half-way between the knee and 
ankle, and will be particularly prized by invalids and elderly 
gentlemen, while the smoking jacket will retain its popularity 
for more dressy morning costume. . SE. 

Cut paper patterns of the Gentleman’s Lingerie will be fur- 


Drawers (with Cot Paper 
PATTERN). 
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FrencH YOKE Suirt (with Cut Paper Pattern). 





nished in eleven sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 
50 inches, chest measure, and in nine sizes, from 
13 to 17 inches, neck measure. To take the 
chest measure for the shirt and dressing-gown, 
pass a tape entirely around the body, over the 
vest, just under the arms, drawing it rather 
tight. To take the neck measure, pass a tape 





f each around the part of the neck that is encircled by 
s orna- the collar, and add an inch to the exact size ob- 
braid, tained; for instance, if the neck measures 13 
brown inches, order a 14-inch pattern. As the neck 
wn by measure regulates the size of the shirt, it is 
um the necessary to be particular to state it in ordering 
rips to the pattern. ‘Two sizes-of neck measure are fur- 
er the nished to every chest measure except 30 and 32 
pleated inches. A table of the respective measures is 
wide ; given below, which should be carefully consulted, 
if each so as to order the corresponding chest and neck 
vn silk measures, When these do not agree, or when a 
he bag different chest measure is desired for the other 


, Which garments than the shirt, two patterns must be 


ordered, as we do not separate the patterns. 
rand The maker will regulate the length of the sleeve, 
taking care not to make it too short. 


inches TABLE OF MEASURES. 
are set Cheat Neck Chest Neck 
Measure. Measure. Measure. Measure. 


30 inches, 13 inches. (15 inches. 
$2 “a 13 6é i oe 


42 inches U5} 


gs 13 “cc 44 Pie $16 ““ 
133“ 163‘ 

Wet 73 bret ‘“ 

36 ‘ 14} “ 46 s i “ce 
oe 

ere 
15 “ 16 “oc 

“ {is a 50 “cc tie a 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
_Tuns set of patterns comprises four articles, 
‘iz, French yoke shirt, night-shirt, drawers, 
and long dressing-gown. 
French Yoxe Sairt.—This pattern is in 
eight pieces—front of yoke, back of yoke, front 
oe of body, back of body, band for the neck, sleeves, 
ae and two styles of cuffs. One style of cuff is 
shown on the shirt; the other, the reversible 
cuff, in a separate illustration. In cutting lay 
the longest straight edge of the front of the body, 
back of the body, back of yoke, and sleeves on 
the fold of the cloth, to avoid making a seam. 
Gather the back of the body at the top between 
the notches, leaving the middle of the back per- 

tly plain, and sew it between the double ma- 
a of the yoke. Join the yoke on the shoul- 
er according to the notches. Cut out the front 
ind sew in the bosom; cover the seam at the 
Lottom with a narrow strip of linen stitched on 
both edges, There is no allowance made for the 
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© bosom with the laps as they will be worn, 
‘nd hollow it at the neck by the pattern for the 
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S SS bringing the perforations evenly together. Turn in 


Lone Dresstnc-Gown (with Cot Paper Pattern). 


Sti " . P Patterns of entire set of Gentleman's Lingerie, comprising Fr 
eh Stitch the yoke to the front, placing the sag nd and Lo: fone from 30 to 50 Inches Chest Measure and 13 to 17 
€s evenly together; sew the binding to the Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


neck of the shirt perfectly plain. Do not stretch the neck at all. 
Join the body at the sides down to the notch; hem the edges 
and across the bottom, and insert a small gusset at the end of 
the seams. Place the seam of the sleeves even with the seams 
under the arms. Very little fullness is allowed in the sleeves 
at the top of the shoulder. Gather the bottom of the sleeve 
and sew on the small wristband; when made for reversible 
wristbands, a band an inch and a quarter wide is sewed on the 
sleeve. Face around the armholes with a piece of the material, 
cut the same shape as the armholes, one inch wide. The bosom 
should be from 13 to 16 inches in length, the width 314 to 41, 
inches each side of the centre. If the sleeves are too long or 
too short, lengthen or shorten as needed, taking from or adding. 
to the top and bottom an equal amount, always keeping the same 


- shape. All seams are allowed, a quarter of an inch on each seam. 


Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a pair, 514 yards. 
Linen for bosom and two pairs of wristbands, 1 yard. 
Number of buttons, 8. 7 
Nicut-Suirt.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, back, 
sleeve, band for the neck, and band for the sleeve. It is suitable 
for flannel, or bleached or unbleached muslin. Cut the front, 
back, and sleeve with the longest straight edge lengthwise on 
the fold of the cloth, to avoid a seam. Close the seams in the 
body to the single notch at the sides, and face the back from the 
neck to about two inches below ihe armhole. For the front of 
the armhole cut the facing two inches wide, close the seam in 
the sleeve to the notch, and gather it at the bottom and sew it 








Nicut-Suirt (with Cor Parer Parrery). 


to the band; gather the top of the sleeve, and place 
the seam to the seam in the body under the armhole, 
and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Cut an opening in the front of the body from the 
neck to the single notch, and face the left side for 
the button-holes. Cut a strip of material two inches 
wide, and of the same length as the opening, sew 
“one edge to the right side of the opening, turn the 
other under and sew it over the seam to conceal it. 
Place the buttons on this strip, lap the left side over 
it, and tack it across the bottom. Bind the neck 
with the narrow band. Hem the bottom of the 
body and the openings at the sides, and at the top 
of each opening sew in a small three-cornered gus- 
set. Close the neck and sleeve bands with one but- 
ton and button-hole each, and place one on the open- 
ing of the front. If the sleeves are too long or too 
short, add to or take from the top and bottom an 
equal amount. If the body of the shirt is too long 
or too short, take from or add to the bottom the 
amount required. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Number of buttons, 4. 

Drawers.—This pattern is in two pieces—the 
front and back in one, and waistband and front 
facing in the other. In cutting, place the inside 

seam of the front on the straight edge of the goods. 
\ In making, lay a fold in the waist over the hip, 
the lower edge of the waistband and facing, and 
baste it on the front even with the notch at the fork, 
keeping the edge of the facing even with the front 
of the drawers to the top, where it will be the width 
of the waistband above; continue the latter across 
the back, letting the back extend up under the waist- 
band half an inch; stitch the facing and waistband 
on the front and back; finish by facing the waist- 
band. The back seam is left open about four inches 
from the top; two eyelet-holes should be made in 
each side of the waistband about two inches from 
the end, so as to insert a tape to regulate the size. 
The bottoms are left open from the notch down, and 
finished by sewing a tape around the edge, leaving 
the ends long enough to tie around the ankle.. If 
the legs are too long or too short, add to or take 
from the bottom the amount required. Allowance 
for quarter-inch seams is made in this pattern. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2% yards. 
Lone Dresstnc-Gown.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and cuff. Only 
half the pattern is given. The fronts are fitted 
double-breasted, and the back is cut with a seam 
through the middle. The collar is shawl-shaped. 
In cutting, lay the front, back, sleeve, and collar 
lengthwise of the cloth; if the latter has a nap, * 
must run toward the bottom of the garment. Faee 
the collar and cuffs, and the fronts four inches wide, 
with satin or silk. Make a row of stitching a quar- 
ter of an inch from the edge, and quilt the rest in 
small diamonds. Line the garment through with 
merino, flannel, or farmer's satin. If the dressing- 


Pa of the bosom; therefore, in cutting, place GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (Frexcu Yowr Suirt, Nicut-Suirt, DRAWERS, AND gown is made of light goods, it should be wadded 
Lone Dresstnc-Gown), WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


ench Yoke ot, Bele es, and ahalf diamonds. ‘lhe lining of the back should 


through the body and sleeves, and the wadding 
tacked to an inner lining and then quilted in inch 


be laid in a small pleat at the neck, Finish the en- 
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tire edge of the garment and the cuffs of the 
sleeves and the pockets with silk cord. In 
sewing in the sleeves place the longest seam to 
the notch in the back of the armhole, always 
holding the sleeve toward you in sewing it in. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams 
on the shoulder and under the arms, to roll the 
collar, to cut for the pockets, and also the size 
and form of the under part of the sleeve. This 
garment is confined to the waist with a cord and 
tassels. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and 
a quarter of an inch for all the other seams. If 
the sleeves are too long or too short, take from 
or add to the top and bottom an equal amount, 
taking care to preserve the sameshape. Be care- 
ful to put the pattern together by the notches. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 
Quantity of material for lining, 342 yards. 
Silk for facing, 1 vard. 
Silk cord, 234 yards. 





A MODERN STORY. 
Nay, ’tis thy wedding-day! 
Thou must be blithe to-day ; 
Gladly the bells shall ring, 
Gayly shall children fling 
Roses and primroses for thee to tread. 


Quick to thy chamber get, 
Put on thy coronet; 
Blcom of the orange-tree 
Right well becometh thee; 
Proudly thy chosen one waits thee to wed. 


Standest thou silent there? 
Wherefore that vacant stare? 
Pale are thy cheeks and cold, 
And by thy face is told 
Something of sadness, and something of rue. 


Can, then, winged memory 
Yet bear thee mournfully 
Back to those days of bliss, 
Ere with a bitter kiss 
He whom thou lovest last bid thee adieu? 


Worthy he was of thee, 
Poor though he chanced to be; 
Long he is gone, and so 
Maybe he’s dead, you know; 
So let him buried be: turn to thy lord. 


What if to-morrow bring 

Sorrow and murmuring ? 

Riches and title heal 

Wounds that our spirits feel: 
All that is costly thy lord can afford. 


So to thy chamber get, 
Put on thy coronet, 
All things are waiting thee: 
Try and smile happily, 
Let not thy face thy heart's sadness record. 





LUNA. 


HE locomotive shrieked and the brakes rat- 

tled. ‘‘ Greenland, ladies,” said the polite 
conductor, collecting the bags, and helping us 
down to the platform. Our trunks were shot 
after us in the usual reckless railroad fashion, 
and the train moved on. 

I looked about. No ‘‘icy mountains” reward- 
ed the gaze, but pretty soon a voice “called us 
to deliver’? our checks, and we were aware of 
the presence of a wagon and a wagoner. 

“For Rye Beach?” said we. 

**Yes'm.” 

** And do you go on to Boar’s Head ?” 

**Can” (concisely). 

** Ah, well, that is where we want to go.” 

So it befell that an hour later, as we stepped 
out of the wagon in front of the Boar's Head 
House, with an uncomfortable consciousness of 
being eyed by a long row of well-dressed people, 
who were studying our dusty habiliments with 
that calm scrutiny which is the portion of the 
newly arrived traveler at watering-places, I was 
startled by a sort of shriek. A pair of bracelet- 
ed arms with flapping lace under-sleeves were 
flung round my neck, and somebody began kiss- 
ing me very hard indeed. 

**Ob, you darling girl, is it really you? To 
think of your turning up here! Have you come 
to stay? What fun! Why we are here. Pa 
and Mrs. Lenox and Fred and little Phil and me 
and—” The sentence ended in a fresh volley of 
kisses. 

Of course by this time I recognized the speak- 
er. Nobody but Ethel Lenox could possibly 
have crowded and combined so.many words 
and embraces into a single breath. I was 
really glad. Ethel is one of those fresh-heart- 
ed creatures who warm every body with whom 
they come into contact. She was a general fa- 
vorite at school; and though we hadn’t met for 
two years, I could see by this burst that she 
hadn't changed a bit. 

A little later I didn’t feel so sure. Tired as 
we were, we thought it necessary to make a toi- 
lette for tea, if only to show those stuck-up peo- 
ple on the piazza that we too had clothes which 
were not dusty, and which puffed and ruffled 
and looped up and bagged out and boasted as 
much trimming as their own. As we came 
down stairs, ma in front with her long black 
train and floating tarlatan cap strings, and Sue 
and I respectively in rose-color and pale green 
(I don’t know a prettier dress for the sea-side 
than white grenadine over pale sea green silk, 
and so useful), Ethel passed us, leaning on the 





arm of a gentleman. ‘Then I noticed that she 
was grown, and, though not exactly pretty, had 
gained a certain picturesque effect which took 
the place of prettiness. Her hair was always 
the most beautiful I ever saw—pale, rippling 
brown, very thick, and so long that it touched 
the floor when she sat on a chair. The girls 
used to call her ‘‘ Lady Godiva,” and insist on 
having exhibitions of it at bed-time ; but in school 
she habitually wore it rolled round her head and 
smothered with a net. Now it was in two im- 
mense heavy braids down her back, the ends 
tied with blue ribbons, and her white dress had 
a blue sash and a little touch of blue somewhere 
at the throat, which seemed to set off her clear 
pale cheeks and brown eyes. 

‘What an absurd fashion your friend dresses 
her hair in!” remarked Sue, passing a finger 
rather complacently over the row of impossible 
pinned-on ringlets which ornamented her own 
forehead. Sue's hair behind was in a huge 
crispy mass, which towered up from the nape 
of her neck over the top of the head till it met 
and was lost in the aforesaid fringe of ringlets. 
Most of Sue’s hair comes out of green boxes in 
her top bureau drawer. I didn’t make any re- 
joinder to this remark of hers, for she is a little 
sensitive on the point, and likes to forget it com- 
fortably whenever she can, which seems to be a 
good deal of the time. 

But notwithstanding Ethel’s long braids and 
increase of height and general improvement, it 
was not quite easy to understand how she had 
contrived to captivate the superb-looking fellow 
on whose arm she leaned. We women are apt 
to think that a handsome man must naturally be 
attracted by beauty; and this was one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw—tall, dark, brill- 
iant, with that sort of manly affectionate look 
which all women like to see. But there could 
be no doubt of the captivation. I discovered it 
at once in his eyes, in the way he leaned toward 
her; and as for Ethel, she held his arm with 
that indefinable air of possession which never 
comes over a girl till after the engaged ring is 
on her finger. I was sure there was a romance 
on foot, and bound to find it out. After a day 
or two Ethel told me the whole story. It was 
one evening when ‘‘ Jack” (Jack Hamilton, it 
seemed, was the name of the hero) had gone to 
Boston, and we two were sitting alone on the 
rocks close to the dim, twilight-tinted waves. 
Here it is, and in her own words as nearly as I 
can remember them : 

‘*No, I haven’t known Jack long. It is only 
—let me see, two, three—three months and 
eighteen days since we met. I saw him first at 
Niagara. Juliet” (this was Ethel’s young step- 
mother) *‘ was taken with an ‘ enthuse’ to see the 
Falls very early, before people got there and 
spoiled the sentiment of the place. Pa said we 
were foolish and romantic, and would be ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and probably catch our 
deaths of cold, but he made no real objection ; so 
we went. It was the first day of May. 

‘*You’ve been at Niagara? Well, you can’t 
think how different, and how—well, rather 
dreadful—it is out of the seasori. We got in at 
midnight. ‘The Cataract House looked all dark 
and deserted, but a man opened the door and took 
us into that big square hall, where there was a 
huge Morning-Glory stove with flaming isinglass 
eyes. I assure you the sight was welcome, for 
we were half frozen. 

** Juliet, still under the influence of her ‘en- 
thuse,’ asked for rooms on the cataract side of 
the house. But the man couldn't give them to 
us. That side of the house was always kept 
shut up in winter, he said, and the rooms were 
not yet in order. He made us comfortable else- 
where, however, and, for my part, I was not 
sorry to be a little further from the river. I 
never heard it sound as it did that night. The 
air fairly throbbed and trembled. It was like 
the breathing and panting of some savage ani- 
mal. I lay awake the longest time, and all my 
dreams seemed to be overshadowed and per- 
vaded by the near presence of the strong, fierce 
thing. 

‘* Next morning the sun shone brightly. I for- 
gZQ@ my terrors and every thing else except the 
wonderful beauty of the place. ‘The river was 
full of ice, clear green ice, which the rapids 
bore along im a whirling, triumphant way, as if 
it were a load of stolen emeralds, all cut and pol- 
ished and ready for setting. Ice fringed the 
edges of the shore here and there. Men with 
poles were trying to break it up, so that the wa- 
ter could get in and turn the wheels of a mill. I 
had forgotten that there was a mill. Somehow 
the _ of it made me angry. Think of pen- 
ning Niagara up and forcing it to be useful! It 
is as bad as setting Samson to grind among the 
slaves. 

““The air was warm with sun, but the melt- 
ing ice gave it a zest and sparkle like Cham- 
pagne. It exhilarated me so that I wanted to 
dance at every step, and I chattered and rattled 
to Juliet till it fairly distracted her. She was in 
a state of high-pressure romance, and I guessed 
from the far-away expression of her eyes and 
the way she played with her note-book that she 
was composing a poem. (Juliet writes really 
pretty verses, did you know? I'll show you some, 
if you like.) So, after a while, I mercifully took 
myself off, and after sitting a few minutes by 
the American Fall, I started off on a solitary 
ramble. 

‘*T forgot to say that earlier in the morning we 
had been all over Goat Island in a hack. It 
was rather hard to find one, for the stables 
hadn't opened for the season either. Think of 
its being hard to get a hack at Niagara, where 
usually the difficulty is to get away from their 
gaping doors and importunate drivers. And the 
shops, too, they had barely a thing in the win- 
dows. Left-over fans from last year and a few 


fly-specked stereoscopic views, that was all. 
Don’t tell Mr. Howells, but I saw in one of them 


a 








the very fan which Basil bought for Isabella 
on ‘their wedding journey.” You remember it, 
that dreadful Magenta one with the yellow bird 
in the middle? Well, there it was, the very fan. 
She must have exchanged it when Basil’s back 
was turned, and trusted to his never finding out 
the difference. I’m sure I should have done 
just the same in her case! 

‘**Can you fancy Niagara with no brides? We 
met just one girl in gray poplin, with her head 
on the shoulder of a new coat. Imagine it—only 
one! There weren’t any peep-shows, or boys 
with spectroscopes, or any photographers urging 
us to pose for our pictures with the Falls as a 
background. Nota single person rushed out to 
invite us to see the view from their back-door 
at twenty-five cents apiece. You can’t think 
how pleasantly one misses these things, though 
I must say I hardly knew the place. But here 
I am running on, and forgetting Goat Island, 
where I began to take you, and where it hap- 
pened—I mean, of course, meeting Jack and 
all that. 

“It had been so perfectly lovely there in the 
mornimg while we were driving about that, now 
I was left to my own devices, I was seized with 
the desire to go over again and sit for a good 
long while. So few people were crossing that 
the gate-keeper remembered my face and let me 
go in free. Tolls were good for twenty-four 
hours, he said. So I walked over the long 
bridge, and in five minutes had lost myself in 
woods as fresh and wild and fragrant as if in the 
heart of the Adirondacks, instead of close to a 
dozen big hotels, with dinner gongs and waiters 
in white aprons. 

** Goat Island, in the season, is a civilized sort 
of place, you know. ‘There are carriages and 
people, and benches and placards, and you don’t 
feel in the least alone or in the country. But 
that day it seemed pure country. There were 
no people sitting on the benches, and somehow 
you didn’t notice the placards. Birds popped 
out of every bush and tree, and chirped and sang 
as if fora wager. The ground was just one car- 
pet of flowers—anemones and spring-beauties 
and beautiful white lily-shaped things which I 
found afterward were trilliums. And all the 
time the deep cool roar and rush of the rapids 
blended and mixed with the birds’ songs and 
the beauty, as the minor instruments of an or- 
chestra mix with the vivid scintillating violins. 
Juliet says I haven't a particle of romance in my 
nature, and perhaps she is right; but somehow 
that morning I was wrought up and exalted. I 
laughed, but I wanted to cry more than to laugh. 
You know the feeling—a sort of happy pain. 

‘* Well, at last I came to the steps which lead 
to Luna Island, and went down. I found a seat 
close to that lovely little single fall which, you 
remember, plunges off there. All the Great Fall 
was in view. It was a perfect place, cool and 
yet sunny, and the water was so deliciously 
clear up to the very edge that I could hardly 
keep out of it. I bathed my hands and face, 
and then let down my hair, which felt dusty aft- 
er the railroad, and wrung it out and let it float 
off with the foam and over the bubbles of the 
fall. It was great fun, like a game of play 
with some friendly giant. I was sitting in the 
sun afterward with it hanging down my back to 
dry, and my lap full of trilliums, when steps 
sounded, and a gentleman came down the stairs. 

**You needn’t prick up your ears in that eager 
way. It wasn’t Jack! On the contrary, it was 
quite an elderly man, with bushy white whiskers 
and hair more than three-quarters gray. He 


was well dressed, and looked altogether so old. 


and respectable that though I was dreadfully 
annoyed and ashamed at being caught with my 
hair down, I repressed my first impulse to jump 
up and run away, and sat still. Oh, if I only 
hadn’t,” cried Ethel, covering her eyes, with a 
sharp momentary shudder. ‘‘But then,” smil- 
ing brightly, ‘‘ perhaps in that case I might 
never have seen Jack; so, on the whole, I’m 
glad I did. 

**The old gentleman coasted round the island 
with a rapid step, looking off at the Falls. That’s 
what people generally do, you know, so I wasn’t 
surprised, and thought that probably, having 
done his duty, he would go away. But when 
he got to the place where I sat he stood still, 
and pointing with his cane, said, in a gruff, ex- 
cited voice, 

** * Lots of it, lots of it, ain’t there ?’ 

‘* *Yes,’ I said, and I couldn’t help laughing, 
his tone was so odd. 

“* * Lots of that too,’ he went on, pointing at 
my hair. I was surprised, of course, but I only 
smiled. He looked like somebody's grandfather, 
and you know we girls don’t feel it necessary to 
be very much offended when o/d men say com- 
plimentary things to us. 

‘*So I went on arranging my flowers. Pretty 
soon I felt a touch, and looking up, there was 
the old gentleman close to me, and just drawing 
back his hand from my hair. I suppose I must 
have looked startled, for he said, apologetically, 

***Excuse me—but I used to know a girl with 
hair like yours. So long, so thick, so shiny in 
the sun. I hope you don’t put it up into one of 
those messy water-falls ?’ 

‘© * No, I generally braid it.’ 

‘**That’s right,’ he rejoined. ‘Braid it, and 
bake it, and mark it with T—! I declare— 
What am I saying?’ 

‘* Now I was really uncomfortable. My hair 
wasn’t half dry, but I caught at it and began to 
twist and stick in pins preparatory to immediate 
flight. To my horror the old gentleman pulled 
the pins out as fast as I put them in. 

“***No, no,’ he cried; ‘no pins, no pins! Na- 
ture must have her own way sometimes, or she'll 
explode. Your hair was meant to hang. No 
pins, no pins!’ 

‘**Don’t,’ I said; for in seizing the pins he 
pulled my hair dreadfully ; ‘you hurt me. Give 
me back those hair-pins if you please, Sir.’ But 





instead of giving them back he clutched my 
wrist, and fixing his eyes upon me, said, ina 
low, sepulchral voice, ‘ Melinda consents, She 
is mine, hair and all. But how to finda priest?’ 

**Oh, Saidee, if you could guess how frighteneq 
I was! It was not the words only, but the wild 
glare of the eyes, which told me that I was in 
the power of a maniac, alone on that dreadful 
island. Fora minute all grew black before me 
I suppose I was on the point of fainting away 
Then a desperate sort of courage came to my aid, 
and forcing a smile to my lips—I could fee! them 
quiver and stiffen—I drew my hand gently 
away, shook down the hair, and said, _ 

***There, then.’ 

“The terrible old gentleman seemed pleased 
‘Much better, much better,’ he cried. ‘'That's 
the way we wore it in Paradise, you know. Le; 
me see: I was talking— What was I talking 
about ?’ 

‘** About the girl with long hair,’ I answered 
for I did not dare to remind him. y 

‘** No, I wasn’t ;’ and he gave mea sharp look, 
‘It was something else. Oh! Melinda. Dig 
she promise to be mine ?’ 

***T don’t know. Won't you sit down and tel] 
me the story?’ I faltered, for I thought time 
was my best friend, and hoped each minute to 
hear somebody coming that way. 

‘*The lunatic eyed me suspiciously. Then, to 
my dismay, he caught at my hair and tied it in 
a tight knot round one of the low boughs of the 
tree under which I sat. 

“** Now,’ he said, sitting down directly between 
me and the steps—‘ now you're fixed, and |] 
tell the story.’ 

“** But,’ I said—and, Saidee, I actually gave 
gay little laugh; Juliet says she can’t imagine 
how I did it, and neither can I now—‘ Eye 
didn’t wear her hair tied round a bough in 
Paradise. Nature meant it to hang down, you 
know.’ , 

““* You're right, you’re right; so she did,’ he 
cried, skipping from his seat and untying the 
hair as fast as he had tied it up. ‘It ought to 
hang, and it shall.’ And he sat down again 
between me and the steps. 

“*¢ About Melinda,’ he went on. ‘She prom- 
ised, you know, but the parson said I had a wife 
too much, or too little—which was it ?—and so he 
wouldn’t come. That broke it up. But I kept 
the lock of hair she gave me. It was like yours, 
Are you Melinda ?’ 

‘**No,’I said, as positively as I could speak, 
‘T am not Melinda.’ 

“«*T— don’t — believe —you,’ rejoined the 
dreadful creature, in a low, deliberate voice, 
‘ Anyhow, this time we won't lose our chance for 
want of a parson. Do you hear? there’s one 
down there !’—whispering, and shielding his 
voice with his hand, as he pointed over the edge 
of the fall.” 

**Oh, Ethel, do go on!” I cried, for she had 
suddenly stopped. 

** Oh, I don’t know what I said,” she continued, 
looking very pale, ‘‘ or exactly what came next. 
It is like sonie awful dream. I tried to calm 
him, but he wouldn’t be calmed. At last he 
pulled me to my feet, and grasping my arm, 
drew me to the edge of the water. How strange 
that little things should impress the eye as they 
do in moments of extreme peril! I remember 
perfectly that as we swayed on that fearful brink 
I saw below at the foot of the fall a sort of 
arched shelf of snow and ice, streaked with lines 
of brown earth, and it struck me as being like a 
bracket fungus. At the time I was uncon- 
scious of the thought, but it came to me after- 
ward. I had seized a branch, and was resisting 
the violent pull which forced me on, and scream- 
ing with all my might, when suddenly I caught 
a sound. Somebody was hurrying down the 
steps. ‘The old gentleman heard it too, A 
change came over him. Instead of trying to 
pull me forward, he drew me back, and reseating 
me under the tree, he turned to the new-comer 
and said, with a congratulatory voice, and the 
blandest, most cunning smile, ‘ Rejoice with 
me, Sir. I was just in time to rescue this inter- 
esting young lady from self-destruction |’ 

“For a second I was too stupefied to speak. 
Jack—for it was Jack—says he shall never forget 
the picture: my hair and my look, and the wily 
smoothness of the old gentleman's voice. Be- 
fore another word passed, two men, very red in 
the face, appeared on the bank above, hurrying 
down toward us. At the sight of them the 
lunatic shrank, and running behind me, he 
crouched down and began to whimper and cry 
like a beaten child. 

“¢¢ Ah, here you are!’ cried one of the men, 
seizing and dragging him out. ‘ You old case, 
you; ain’t you ashamed of yourself.—Oh, dont 
be troubled, miss; we sha’n’t hurt him, only take 
him back to the asylum! He's given us a sharp 
hunt for these three days. I hope he hasnt 
scared you much. As a general thing hes quet 
and peaceable enough ; that’s how we came to 
take it easy about watching him, and so he got 
off. But it won't happen again.’ 

‘Oh, how glad I was to see them vanish up the 
bank! After the long strain of fear all my nerves 
seemed to relax at once, and for some time 
could do nothing but sit and sob in the most 
piteous way. Of course Jack didn’t leave me 
alone in that condition ; and so—and so— Well, 
that was the beginning. I was so ill for three 
days that we couldn’t get away from Niagars 
and he came to inquire, and Juliet asked him t0 
call on us in town. I’m afraid you'll be shocked 
when I tell you that it was only six weeks before 
we were engaged! His father turned out to be 
pa’s college chum, however, so that made it easier 
to know him. Such a happy summer as we'® 
had! Juliet has been as good as an angel, an° 
sent to Paris for every stitch of my trousseals 
so I’ve absolutely had nothing to do but enjoy 
myself and the country and Jack. Ah, theres 
the stage at last!”—as a loaded vehicle 
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gp the road and somebody waved a handker- 
chief. , serie 
os Excuse me, won't you, dear Saidee ? I must 
Pa and meethim. He likes to see me the first 
thing.” pA ya Rane 
And she ran up the bank just as a gay voice 
overhead began calling, ‘*‘ Godiva! fair one with 
golder: locks, where are you ?” 











TREATMENT OF FRESH 
VEGETABLES. 
HOSE who value fresh vegetables and sweet 
salads will never have them washed in the 
garden. Neither the one nor the other should 
te washed, says the Gardener's Chronicle, until 
they are just about to be cooked or eaten. Even 
tatoes lose flavor quickly after being washed ; 
so do carrots and turnips; while, water will 
speedily become tainted in summer in contact 
with cauliflowers and cabbages, and thus destroy 
their freshness and flavor. The case is still 
worse With salads. If washed at all, it should 
be only just before they are dressed, and they 
should be dried and dressed immediately. Noth- 
ing ruins the flavor of vegetables and renders 
good salads uneatable sooner than water hanging 
about them. If lettuces are quite clean, they 
make the best salad unwashed ; but, if washed, 
the operation should be done quickly, the water 
instantly shaken out, and the leaves dried with a 
clean cloth. 

The best practice is simply to remove all ad- 
hering earth by scraping or rubbing, and all 
rough tops or Jeaves by cutting. Enough tender 
leaves may still be left on cauliflowers and broc- 
coli to overlap the flowers. Salad should be 
sent in from the garden with most of the outside 
leaves and main root on. ‘The tender leaves are 
easily tainted and injured by exposure, and if 
the chief root is cut off sharp, much of the juice 
oozes out at the wound. Where vegetables and 
salads have to be bought from a green-grocer, 
the conditions are altogether different. Not 
only washing, but soaking, often becomes requi- 
site to restore something like pristine crispness. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From ouR Own CorRESPONDENT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


\ HILE the quaint old !ady was fanning 
and sal-volatilizing Mrs. Hunter in the 
privacy of her own room, Ophelia was otherwise 
and more agreeably engaged. She had set out by 
appointment with Madame De Rusenville to pay 
avisit to a lady who was acting as sister or con- 
fidential friend and adviser to monsieur le baron 
in that most important preliminary of his mar- 
riage, the corbeille. She had a small but very 
beautifully furnished apartment in the centre of 
the town, a gem of artistic taste and luxurious 
comfort. Her salon, so Madame De Rusenville 
and the baron assured Ophelia, was the centre 
of alittle galaxy of art and fashion ; her dinners 
were as recherché as any embassador’s; and, in 
fact, the boudoir hung in Pompadour satin and 
decorated with Sevres vases and Dutch pictures 
was a sort of miniature Holland House, where 
the graces of conversation and easy but refined 
intercourse were still to be found in thvir great- 
est perfection. Madame la Comtesse de Malery 
was a Woman somewhere below forty, not hand- 
some, but not fancying she was; not the least 
pretentious in any way, which added very much 
to the natural charm of her soft and sprightly 
manners. ‘The moment his marriage was a set- 
tled thing the baron expressed a desire to intro- 
dace his bride elect to this lady, who had been 
his friend for years, and whose knowledge of the 
world and experience of French society in par- 
ticular he cofinted on as being a great help to 
Ophelia, while her friendship would be, he felt 
sure, a great pleasure to her. Ophelia intimated 
her concurrence ini this double anticipation of her 
fiancé's, and it was agreed that an early day 
should be chosen for the introduction. ‘To make 
this quite en régle, Madame De Rusenville was 
to take the bride elect, who, American fashion, 
“paddled her own canoe” independently while 
Mrs. Hunter was busy scouring the shops, and 
the baron was to join them later in the Pompa- 
dour boudoir. The meeting took place very sat- 
iactorily. Ophelia thought Madame De Malery 
host attractive; indeed, if it had not been for a 
certain motherly tone and air that deprecated all 
notion of coquetry or any thing approaching to 
it, she would have thought her too attractive not 
o be a little dangerous in the role of intimate 
conadential friend to a husband. But the ma- 
‘nal way in which she greeted Ophelia, the 
practical good sense of her advice to the younger 
Woman who was embarking on the troubled sea of 
matrimony and housekeeping, and a tender frank- 
tess that invited confidence irresistibly, complete- 
lywon Ophelia’s heart and disarmed the tirst whis- 
pet of suspicion. ‘Ihe trousseau was discussed in 
S$ Most minute appointments, and Madame De 
Rusenville herself ceded with a good grace some 
Mearranged points of her own to the superior 
ste and judgment of her friend. But the cor- 
lle was Madame De Malery’s special domain, 
td how inimitably she ruled over it! The 
‘won was anxious that Ophelia should be con- 
uulted, and that her taste should predominate in 
choice of the jewels and lace, etc.; and Ma- 

¢ De Malery understood this, and deferred 
tery thing to her jeune amie, as she flatteringly 
talled Ophelia, But Ophelia was so imbued with 
'sense of her superior wisdom in such matters 
‘hat whatever the French lady proposed she un- 
itatingly adopted as the beau ideal of her 
ney. The only thing that the fiancée did ven- 
‘re to remonstrate about was the extravagant 
‘pense to which the baron was going in the 
‘tole concern. ‘This she besought Madame De 
to restrain; she was fond: of pretty 








things, but in moderation; and this trousseau 
that was being provided for her ws fit for a 
peeress, she remarked, and her position did not 
make such magnificence necessary. The remark, 
as it happened, was unfortunate; it furnished the 
very argument that Madame De Malery was 
wanting to use, but was timid about putting 
forward without a fair invitation. Rank! posi- 
tion! Why, la Baronne de Ballisac would be 
the equal of any peeress in the United Kingdom, 
and it was the knowledge of this that made his 
small means so galling to the baron; he was half 
frantic not to be able to surround his beloved 
Ophélie with the fitting accessories of her rank. 
When Madame De Malery first showed him 
the jewels she had selected he flew into the most 
alarming state of excitement; declared they were 
not worthy of his wife’s femme de chambre ; they 
were tawdry trifles that he would blush to offer 
her, she who ought to be covered in diamonds ; 
he would sell out every sou he possessed—if it 
was to beggar him, he would—but she should 
have at least one set of jewels befitting the name 
she was to bear. Ophelia listened, and bethought 
to herself how precious was the love that could 
drive a sane and polished man like the baron 
into such sweet insanity; and her one hope— 
though she did not dare express it—was that he 
might beggar himself, and so leave it in her 
power to pav back, even in the miserable dross 
of money, this reckless prodigality of his atfec- 
tion. 

Let me just break away for a moment from 
the thread of my narrative to say a word about 
trousseaux. A great and lamentable change has 
come over them of late years, and (bear with me, 
my friends, if I say it) a good deal of this is again 
laid at the door of those dreadful Americans. 
They have imported an extravagance which has 
encroached on the traditions of this venerable 
and essentially French institution, as in all oth- 
er branches. Such a thing as an exposition du 
trousseau was never heard $f twenty years ago, 
except it might be in the case of some royal 
princess, and even then it was chiefly confined to 
the corbeille, which is supposed to be the centre 
and essence of its attraction, the jewels and laces 
being given by the husband, who provides the 
corbeille. But these royal fiancées, if they could 
come back and see the elaborate magnificence 
of the middle-class young lady's trousseau now- 
adays, would hide their diminished heads and 
blush, not perhaps for fhemselves, however, as 
much as for us. The Duchesse de Berri, for 
instance, whose corbeille and trousseau were ex- 
hibited during three days before her entry into 
Paris, would be surprised to find that ‘‘ the em- 
broidered bag destined to carry her prayer-book, 
which excited the admiration of the court and 
the city,” has disappeared altogether from the 
trophy, superseded by costly gauds that have no 
use whatever, and whose chief reason for being 
there at all is, nine times out of ten, to exhibit to 
the greedy eyes of the beholders a specimen of 
the bridegroom’s wealth and the bride’s imbecil- 
ity. Now the exhibition of the fine clothes, in- 
side and outside gear, is as much a part of the 
ceremony as the marriage itself; and though the 
milliners and lingéres and the rest of the four- 
nisseurs who build up the fabric may find it pay 
as an advertisement, nobody else concerned does. 
The display is as irksome as it is vulgar and prof- 
itless to the bride and her friends, and it is devout- 
ly to be desired that some of the on-coming bright, 
pretty, and wealthy American brides who intend 
to graft themselves on French soil would set the 
good example of breaking with this purse-proud 
and conceited fashion. I italicize ‘‘ wealthy” ad- 
visedly, for, of course, those who are not wealthy 
would not have the weight, in a case of this kind, 
of their richer sisters; they would be suspected 
of acting from necessity or self-interest rather 
than from high abstract morality. It would be 
a curious and, by mode of comparison, an amus- 
ing study to hunt up all the expositions of this 
sort that have edified the male portion of Paris 
fashionable life of late years, and made the mouths 
of the female portion water with envy. A recent 
one was that of a French girl of a very old Fau- 
bourg St. Germain family, but whom her father’s 
intercourse with the late court had inoculated 
with the mad extravagance of which the Tuile- 
ries set the example. Not content with lighting 
up the lustres and candelabra of the long suite 
of salons where the gewgaws and gimcracks were 
ranged in vanity’s magnificently vain array, she 
invented the notion of illuminating the rooms 
with electric light, and the result was certainly 
startling. Whether it improved the tone and 
color gf the innumerable gowns stuck up on 
wooden figures along the walls, or the delicate 
texture of the laces draped artistically on wires 
between, or drew out brighter flashes from the 
rubies and emeralds and diamonds that sparkled 
in their velvet-lined cases on tables set out effect- 
ively in the central salon, is an open question. 
Most people inclined to believe it did not, that 
the glare injured the colors, and was not certain- 
ly pleasant to the spectators. But then all Paris 
talked of it next day, the expense, sufficierftly 
great in itself, was exaggerated, and the dream 
of all brides for some time to come will, no doubt, 
be to have their trousseaux flashed at by electric 
light. The wedding reception immediately after 
the marriage ceremony is a purely American in- 
stitution, and so long as the bride has the moral 
and physical strength to go through it, there is 
nothing to be said against it. It is certainly very 
pretty to look at, but few English brides would 
be equal to the occasion. And this brings me 
back to the point where I broke off. 

It was impossible that Ophelia’s marriage 
could take place in the boarding-house, not 
merely because it would be out of keeping with 
the future rank of the bride, but because there 
was no room large enough for the reception— 
and Mrs. Hunter held inexorably to a reception. 
Ophelia would willingly have waived it or any 
thing else that she suspected her fiancé did not 





quite approve of. He had not said as much out- 
right of this, but she, being responsive to every 
throb of his heart, divined it. It puzzled her to 
know why, but when she indirectly strove to ex- 
tract a reason the baron shrugged his shoulders, 
and answered, with a smile, 

** Mon Dieu! we Frenchmen are so wedded to 
our own ways we take not easily to new customs; 
but it is good that my Ophelia should cure me of 
such prejudice.” 

And so Ophelia was content to be the instru- 
ment of his cure, and that the reception should 
be. Madame De Malery would gladly have given 
her pretty rooms for the occasion, but they were 
too small. She determined, however, to strip 
them of every ornament that was portable and 
could add to the adornment of the bridal apart- 
ment. ‘The finding of a suitable one she took 
upon herself, pooh-poohing the idea of its being 
a trouble, etc., when Ophelia deprecated the time 
and labor that the search would involve. 

Every thing having been in due course provid- 
ed for, Madame De Rusenville and Ophelia had 
come this morning to talk over the final arrange- 
ments, the contrat which her lawyer was to draw 
up with the baron’s (he insisted on this as a pro- 
tection to his own sensitive honor and Ophelia’s 
interests), the breakfast, ete. And then Ophelia 
asked her charming friend what toilette she her- 
self meant to wear at the wedding: to her aston- 
ishment Madame De Malery pressed her to her 
heart, and said that since her own marriage, 
which had been a most unhappy one, she had 
never had the courage to be present at one. Not 
even for M. De Ballisac could she break through 
the rule. Ophelia was hurt and surprised, and 
went home to talk over the disappointment with 
her mother, who by this time had come to. 

CoMET. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

** @tACO !” shouted the conductor of our train, 

and out from the cars came a long line of 
hot, dusty travelers. Vehicles of all sorts and 
sizes stood waiting near the station—the ele- 
gant phaetorf and the lumbering old stage-coach 
—all bound to Old Orchard Beach. A rush for 
seats, the initiated aiming for the top of the 
coaches, which pinnacle commanded a fine view 
of all the scenery in the four miles’ ride to the 
beach. Away sprang the horses through the 
village, thence through wooded roads, until 
fresh sea-breezes and glimpses of the water fore- 
shadowed the end of our drive. 

Old Orchard Beach has for years been a favor- 
ite summer breathing-place for a few quiet peo- 
ple who knew its resources, but only within 
two or three years has it become a popular re- 
sort with the many. A long level beach, ex- 
tending for many miles along Saco Bay, on the 
coast of Maine, its unusual facilities for easy and 
safe surf bathing have only needed to be known, 
and this season there have not been sufficient ac- 
commodations for those who have resorted thith- 
er. Many years ago an owner of land on the 
beach put up a hotel on the site of an old or- 
chard, which had given the name to the beach it- 
self, and of which now only one lone tree remains. 
This hotel has been recently greatly enlarged, 
and another even more commodious was com- 
pleted a year ago. These and , several large 
boarding-houses situated close to the sea, and 
commanding delightful views, are thronged with 
summer guests. Cottages peep out here and 
there from clusters of trees along the beach, 
but every day during our pleasant stay at Old 
Orchard our genial landlady was forced to turn 
scores away from her hospitable doors. Anoth- 
er year there will be more spacious accommoda- 
tions, for those who go there are seldom satis- 
fied with ove visit. Surf bathing is, of course, 
the great attraction. The peculiar construction 
of the beach renders it perfectly safe—a com- 
fortable reflection to ladies and invalids. No- 
body is afraid: delicate women and little chil- 
dren suffer no apprebension of evil while dis- 
porting in the bright surf. There are pleasant 
drives along the beach, and visitors are fond of 
resorting to a famous park in the vicinity. 
“Fern Park’? was purchased and laid out by a 
gentleman of New York for the pleasure of 
summer visitors to Old Orchard Beach. Before 
his death he had spent several seasons there 
and perhaps foresaw the coming popularity of 
this watering-place. The park is certainly de- 
lightful, but those who love the ocean are satis- 
tied with the pleasure it affords. To watch the 
ever-restless, —* surf in dreamy idleness, 
to take a refreshing dip, to eat with the keen 
relish of invigorated health, to sleep all night 
as soundly as a child—these are enough for 
summer recreation. 


* 

‘*Helio-autographic printing’’ is now attract- 
ing attention in Paris. This process is said to 
enable an artist to print from his own designs 
and drawings upon photographic paper, and re- 
produce the same upon lithographic stone, so 
as to obtain impressions of his own work, in the 
minutest details, independent of the engraver or 
lithographic draughtsman. 





A company is now being formed in England 
for the purpose of supplying the English mar- 
ket, in part at least, with American coal. It is 
believed that it can be imported for a less price 
than is now paid there, and, moreover, relieve 
the apprehensions of those who fear that the 
English mines will soon fail to furnish coal 
enough to supply the country. 


e nia 

An English gentleman, an amateur floricul- 
turist, has succeeded in raising a purely new 
species of geranium. It may not prove as valu- 
able as the celebrated black tulip of tulipoma- 
nia days, yet he estimates its worth at £1000, 
and hopes to make that sum out of it. The 
whole plant is pure white—stem, leaves, and 
flowers. It looks like wax, and is brightly trans- 
parent. Never was any thing of the kind known 
among floriculturists, and there will doubtless 
be a great demand for it, if the owner is fortu- 
nate enough to propagate it. 





Grape leaves are said to be in many respects 
superior to hops for making yeast. e bread 
rises sooner, and has not that peculiar taste to 
which many object in that made, from hops. 
The directions are to use eight or fen leaves for 





a quart-of yeast, boiling them about ten min- 
utes, and pouring the hot liquor on the flour, 
the quantity of the latter being determined by 
whether you want the yeast thick or thin. Use 
hop yeast for raising it to begin with, and after- 
ward that made of the grape leaves. Dried 
leaves are equally as good as fresh. Sometimes 
the yeast has a dark film over its surface when 
rising, but this entirely disappears when stirred. 





Brighton, England, has been horror-stricken 
by the self-sought death of a woman. Some 
time ago a wealthy merchant of that place vis- 
ited Malabar, where he fell in love with and mar- 
ried a native woman. He took her to Brighton, 
but the young wife clung to the customs of her 
native land. She had a kind of temple built on 
her husband's estate in the country, and went 
into it every day to offer up her devotions ac- 
cording to the rites of her own faith. At length 
her husband died. The widow exhibited the 
most intense grief. On the evening after the 
funeral of her husband she disappeared. Three 
days afterward a heap of smoking ashes was 
fornd in her temple, and portions of human re- 
mains were detected in the ashes, showing, with- 
out doubt, that the poor woman had built her 
funeral pyre and immolated herself thereon. 





A florist in Rochester, New York, has lately 
received from Colorado a rare specimen of the 
cactus plant. It weighs 180 pounds, and in 
shape resembles a large turtle. It was obtained 
in the vicinity of Spanish Peaks, in the southern 
part of Colorado, and was transported in a wagon 
200 miles to Denver, from which point it was 
conveyed by rail to Rochester. Several hun- 
dreds of similar plants are now growing in the 
neighborhood of Spanish Peaks. 





Let us go to Santa Barbara! The descriptions 
that come trom there are enchanting as well as 
appetizing. Olive and orange groves; stately 
walnut-trees; vines clustering on the hill-side; 
fruits of every variety—tropical, semi-tropical, 
and temperate; orchards equaling those of Sor- 
rento, and an air from the ocean as soft and 
refreshing as from the Mediterranean. Beach 
drives unequaled; mountain views unrivaled; 
romantic glens and ‘groves. 





The water of Gettysburg Springs possesses 
one peculiarity —it is perfectly suaeas like 
ordinary spring water. Most medicinal waters 
are more or less disagreeable to those unaccus- 
tomed to them. 





Children should be early taught what to do in 
the emergencies which are constantly arising in 
life. Not long ago two boys and two girls were 
playing near a creck not far from Buffalo. One 
little girl went beyond her depth into the water, 
but was rescued by a dog in ample time to save 
her life if proper means had been used. Instead 
of carrying her to the nearest house, or obtain- 
ing assistance from older people than them- 
selves, the other children knelt over the body 
and prayed for the recovery of their playmate. 
Of course she died. 





Newport fog is said to be good for the com- 
plexion. Well, perhaps so. Most likely, how- 
ever, it merely conceals all imperfections. But 
ladies are sure of one thing concerning it—it 
takes the curl out of their feathers, the erimp 
out of their hair, and the stiffness out of their 
nicely starched muslin dresses. 





Turkish ladies are asserting their right—to be 
seen. High-born Osman damsels now dress in 
Parisian style, wearing veils of the thinnest pos- 
sible gauze, which soften without concealing the 
features. 





A hundred and seventy years ago the first 
daily paper was started in England. It was 
called the Daily Courant, and was published by 
Elizabeth Mallet in a shop near the Fleet Ditch, 
in Fleet Street, London. Addison’s Spectator 
was also a daily issue; it commenced in 1711. 
In 1718 the Daily Guardian was published in 
London. In 1731 London rejoiced in five daily 
papers. The Official Gazette is the oldest Lon- 
don paper now in existence; next to it comes 
the Morning Post, which is over a hundred years 
old. 





King Victor Emanuel has shown his friend- 
ship to the Emperor of Austria by presenting 
him with a hunting service made of the horns 
of chamois killed by himself while hunting in 
the valley of Aosta. The mounting is extreme- 
ly rich, and the workmanship by the celebrated 
goldsmith Twerenbold, of Turin. The service 
is composed of seven pieces. Three large horns 
have been transformed into a powder-flask, four 
other smaller horns form drinking cups. The-> 
designs and execution are highly finished and 
yery handsome. They represent animals, hunt- 
ing scenes, garlands of flowers, etc., etc., of sil- 
ver in alto and basso relievo. The service is in- 
closed in an inlaid case ef walnut-wood, in the 
midst of which are the arms of the emperor in 
silver. 





Not long ago a steamboat was burned to the 
water’s edge on the St. Lawrence River. There 
were a good many passengers on board, but care- 
ful arrangements were made for their escape, 
and as there were plenty of life-preservers, every 
yerson on board was saved except one—a lady. 

he circumstances causing her death were de- 
tailed to us by a friend, and we give them to our 
readers, believing that they may be useful to 


‘others if they should be placed in similar dan- 


ger. Most of the passengers, according to di- 
rections, after putting on life-preservers passed 
down through the gangway, and sailors with 
ropes were stationed at various points to give 
aid to any who should need it after going into 
the water. There was time enough to do every 
thing needful, and no panic. The lady referred 
to, instead of passing through the gangway, 
was seen to jump into the water from some oth- 
er part of the steamer, and immediately sunk, 
head-foremost. When her body was recovered 
life was extinct. It was found that the life-pre- 
server had been put on most carefully, every 
strap and buckle fastened securely; but instead 
of putting it close up under the armpits, she 
had arranged it so low down that on jumping 
inio the water she at once lost her balance. 
This sad experience may serve us 4 warning to 
others, 
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A LETTER FROM HOME. 
HE first of these sketches of life in Australia 
shows us the interior of a rude hut in the 
mining regions, the occupant of which has just 
received a letter from his far-otf home. How 
eagerly he pores over the familiar characters, 


forgetful of nuggets and diamonds, while the | 


spade leans idly against the door-post, and the 
kettle simmers unheeded over the fire! ‘The 
dog by his side looks at him with a questioning 
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FROM HOME. 


gaze, as if he too sought news from that distant 
Jand. In countries like Australia and Califor- 
nia letters are estimated at their full worth, and 
the arrival of the mails is anticipated with an 
eagerness that can be understood by none but 
those who have felt the emotion. , 


THE MELBOURNE RAG-PICKER. 


The figure in our engraving is one of those 
miserable Chinamen who gain a precarious liv- 
ing by collecting old rags, bones, and bottles. 


A RAID ON A CHINESE 


IN 











THE MELBOURNE RAG-PIC 


These scavengers — human blow-flies buzzing 
around rubbish heaps—exist in all great cities 
The ‘‘ Rag-picker of Paris” has become the hero 
of a romance, and the genius of Dickens has 
given a worthy pendant to the squalidity of the 
Rue de Temple in the portrait of Mr. Boftin, 
But in Melbourne—paved with gold more liter- 
ally than the London of Mayhew—the occupa- 
tion of mud-lark and bottle-imp is scorned by 
the white man, and that collection of odds and 
end, waifs and strays, which accumulates on the 


edge of a city, like mud on the skirt of a garment, 

| is left to the care of the Chinese. 
John Chinaman, hideous though he may he, 
| is a most industrious fellow, and were it not for 
his earnestness in small things Melbourne would 
be in maniy respects but badly off. It is John who 
brings round tapes, ecttons, ‘* joss-stick,” and 
ivory fans to the servant-girls of Carlton and 
Collingwood. It is Jolin who grows the best 
vegetables in the , and whose cabbage gar- 
den is a model of neatness. It is John who 
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rambles about from dust heap to dust heap, like 
a bee from flower to fiower, collecting the sweets 
ofeach. These sweets are of a nondescript kind. 
Now the honey assumes the shape of an old hat 
or a pair of tattered paptaloons; now It 1s in the 
less valuable form of a battered bonnet, a stray 
shin-bone of beef, or an unbroken bottle. Boxes, 
boots, gridirons, rags, and cigar ends all go 
higgledy-piggledy into the wicker baskets swung 
from either extremity of the tough bamboo. 
Nothing comes amiss to John. In his brown 
claw he holds a jaw-bone—it might almost, from 
its mouldy antiquity, be the veritable one with 
which Samson slew the Philistines—and from 
time to time brandishes it as seeking for some 
invisible enemy. ‘The jaw-bone serves him in 
lieu of the iron hook with which his brother of 
Paris turns over his treasure heaps. 

But arrived at home in Little Bourke Street, 
John puts off his dismal appearance, and having 
disposed of his ‘‘ collection” to one of his fellow- 
countrymen, may be seen enjoying his twopenny- 
worth of opium-smoke in the back-room of an 
opium-house, or venturing his week's earnings 
in a ‘chance in the lottery.” His trade, with 
all its drawbacks, is a profitable one, and his 
earnings often average as much as thirty shil- 
lings a week. 


DRAWING THE CHINESE LOTTERY IN 
MELBOURNE. 


The police authorities veto all gambling in 
Melbourne, as our engraving shows. Lotteries 
of the Frankfort stamp are strictly forbidden, 
and small tobacco shops, behind whose fragrant 
counters a neatly constructed door leads to un- 
limited loo and ‘‘ euchre,” are visited with the 
severest penalties of the law. 

But in the Chinese quarter, though the truly 
Celestial game of Fantan—in which the great 
principle ‘* Heads I win, tails you lose,” is so de- 
lightfully embodied—has been put down by order 
of the government, the lotteries are in full force. 
Fantan is a game played with buttons. The lot- 
tery is a game played with pieces of paper. The 
first is a sort of Morro, the latter a sort of pagan 
Bourse, with cartridge-paper bank- notes, and 
tailors’ apprentices for speculators. The prizes 
are too small to tempt the soft-goods aristocracy 
of the city, the sum paid large enough to impov- 
erish the small tradesman or the half-penny rake 
of the suburbs. For eighteenpence the emigrant 
can win a week’s board and lodging, for half a 
crown the daring shop-walker can ape the mill- 
ionaire for a whole week. Moreover, the draw- 
ing is conducted on the fairest principles: China- 
men have not yet learned to ‘* play with the ad- 
vantages.” 

The Chinese quarter is a curious place. It 
consists simply of half of a long, narrow street— 
Little Bourke Street, originally built as a back 
alley to the larger houses—and swarms with hu- 
man beings. Mongolian humanity lives there 
as in a rabbit-warren. ‘The houses are many, 
small, and crushed together. ‘The majority of 
them are but wooden sheds, intersected by a 
multitude of partitions. Getting into this Chi- 
nese quarter by diving down a small alley and 
turning to the back of the Theatre Royal—the 
stage door opens immediately into the filth of the 
street, as many an unhappy English actor has dis- 
covered to his cost—the visitor finds himself op 
posite to a dark archway, lighted only by a grim 
and rusty lamp. Overhead is darkness, under- 
foot are cabbage stalks, mud, open gutters, and 
all uncleanness. A badly hung door in the side 
wall goes into a narrow room. ‘The air reeks 
with the pungent odor of opium-smoke, dried 
fish, and gunny bags. Mongolia is smoking out 
of the usual steel pipe bowls by the medium of 
bamboo, and is drawing its tickets. 

The tickets are squares of coarse paper, each 
containing about eighty characters in Chinese. 
The price is 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. The pur- 
chaser of a 6d. ticket marks off ten figures, and 
on the next morning a similar ticket is exposed 
by the bank, when he wins according to his suc- 
cess. For example, the successful blotter of a 
combination of eight figures receives 9s. ; nine, 
£21; ten, £83; the value of the prize increasing 
in a proportionate ratio, like the value of nails in 
the proverbial horseshoe. On a 3s. ticket twen- 
ty numbers are scored, counting six different 
ways. Three hundred pounds is the highest 
amount paid by the bank. 

The sale of the tickets takes place in one 
“* store,” the ‘‘drawing” in another. The lat- 
ter process takes place every night from 11 to 12 
p.M. Chinese, of course, predominate, but the 
semi-fast white man is also in great force. The 
room is about ten feet square, and is utterly 
without ventilation, being lighted from above 
by a succession of paraffine lamps. The crou- 
piers sit inside a little grating, and dispense coin 
through the bars. One attends to the custom- 
ers, one burns the collected tickets, one sacri- 
fices joss-stick, and another registers the names, 
weights, and colors of the winners. ‘The dress- 
es are quaint, the manner of doing business is 
quaint, the language is very quaint indeed. ‘The 
walls are cavered with. hieroglyphics. On a 
table in a corner burn pastilles and joss-stick. 
An earthen pot represents the altar of this sweet- 
smelling burnt-sacrifice, and two butchers’ knives 
each side give grimness to the ceremony. ‘hese 
weapons are a surety of good faith, which is very 
much needed among the ‘* Heathen Chinee.” 

The process of ‘‘ drawing” is as follows: In- 
cense is offered to idols in the shape of the burn- 
ing tape, and then eighty pieces of paper bear- 
ing signs similar to those on the issued tickets 
are put into a jar, which is well shaken. Thea 
three attendants separate the contents of the jar 
into three divisions. Each of these divisions is 
put into a bowl which bears a distinctive ma*k. 
The three marks are then ‘“‘drawn for” ir he 
usual way, and the numbers in the bow--she 
distinctive mark of which has thus been drawn, 
are the winning numbers for the night. ; 





DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


E think that the readers of the Bazar can 

not fail to be interested in the excellent 
portrait of Dr. Livingstone which we give on 
page 608. The romantic story of the search 
which brought the long-lost traveler to light is 
too widely known to demand more than a brief 
recapitulation. In March, 1866, Dr. Living- 
stone set out on his last expedition, with a corps 
of twenty-eight Sepoys and negroes, to solve the 
vexed problem of the sources of the Nile. His 
companions became discouraged and deserted 
him, concealing their cowardice by spreading a 
report of his death. Years passed, and no direct 
intelligence was received from the bold traveler, 
and though his death was somewhat discredited, 
all attempts to learn his fate proved abortive, 
when American journalism came to the rescue, 
and the New York Herald sent out an expedi- 
tion, under the command of Mr. Henry M. Stan- 
ley, with liberal means, which, after journeying 
a thousand mil2s through African deserts, at 
length found Dr. Livingstone alive and well at 
Ujiji, on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. This 
lake had of late been supposed to be the feeder 
of the Nile. Dr. Livingstone had convinced 
himself that the Chambezi River instead was its 
true parent, and had gone within a hundred and 
eighty miles of its source, when his supplies be- 
came exhausted, and he was forced to return to 
Tjiji He joyfully wel- 


ished his stores, and enabled him to continue 
his explorations, which will probably consume 
two years longer, and will set at rest the doubts 
concerning the origin of the magic river of 
Africa which have occupied the attention of 
centuries. 

Mr. Stanley, whose portrait is also given, is a 
native of Missouri, and about twenty-nine years 
of age. He is a thickset, powerfully built man, 
though somewhat undersized, an expert marks- 
man, rider, and swimmer, and a trained athlete. 
Young as he is his hair is already quite gray. 
Four or five years spent in travel in Europe and 
the East had fitted him for the leadership of the 
expedition in which he has acquitted himself 
with so much credit. 
which, drawn from a sketch by Mr. Stanley, is 
given on page 608, is rather a dilapidated resi- 
dence, the eaves of the thatch roof, projecting 
far over the front of the house, form a sort of 
veranda, the raised floor of which is composed 
of hardened mud. ‘Lhe thatch is very old, and 
bent in the middle. ‘The raised bed on which 
Livingstone and Stanley are represented in the 
picture sitting, and where the natives squat 
after the Turkish fashion, is made of hardened 
earth. It was from this house that a pale, thin, 
stooping figure came to meet Mr. Stanley, who, 
raising his traveling helmet, said, ‘‘I have the 
honor to see Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?” the 
figure raised his cap and answered inthe affirma- 
tive; and then under the veranda near the door 
they sat and exchanged the narrative of their 
adventures. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP 
‘tthe Efficacy of Prayer.—The Albert Memorial.—A 
Jack -in-Office.—The Livingstone Search.—What 
“Demonstrations” are worth. 

HE controversy of which I spoke in my last 
letter respecting the efficacy of prayer is at- 
tracting considerable attention—which is proba- 
bly what its questioners have most in view. It is 
impossible to imagine that a man of Professor 
Tyndall's (not Huxley’s, as I belicvc = wrote, acu- 
men can suppose that a proposition tc «t apart 
one ward of a hospital for non-praycc-fo: --atients, 
in opposition to one for which the prayers of the 
devout are given, can be seriously accepted as a 
challenge by the religious world. It is more 
probably one of those irritating sallies which 
men of the Voltairean type are apt to indulge 
in, and intended to excite the rage of orthodoxy, 
as the dart of the matador incenses the bull. 
But, at all events, it is not only receiving the 
probably wished-for denunciations of the pul- 
pit, but has borne some fruit in at least one 
audacious offspring. Captain Francis Galton 
(brother of the traveler) has written an essay, to 
which the Contemporary Review has given the 
foremost place this month, directly denying the 
efficacy of prayer. His argument, curiously 
enough, seems to take it for granted that long 
life is the one desideratum of all prayerful peo- 
ple, and that, since religious persons do not live 
longer than infidels, eryo their prayers are of no 
avail. This position is not only weak, but ob- 
viously erroneous, since the religious man, cer- 
tain of his convictions and assured of his future, 
would surely be the last to cling to life, or be dis- 
inclined to exchange it for an eternity of bliss. 
There is more force in Captain Galton’s observa- 
tion that kings’ lives are no longer than other 
people’s, although length ot days in their case is 
expressly prayed for. This is true; but it may 
well be answered that in a question concerning 
the efficacy of prayer its genuineness and inten- 
sity should be taken into consideration; and no 
one pretends that even among the most religious- 
ly loyal the life of the sovweign is ever prayed 
for with the fervency with which we importune 
the Giver of Mercies in private cases, such as 
those of ox» wives and children. We have no 
douh: chat what Captain Galton had in his mind 
wvas the late illness of the heir-apparent, and the 
many public supplications that were Sent up for 
his recovery; and it is certainly somewhat pre- 
sumptuous (not to use a stronger term) that the 
clergy generally have ascribed that wished-for 
result to the direct effect of their entreaties. It 
is one thing to deny the efficacy of prayer, and 
another to lay a positive finger on a particular 
case as one in which a Divine interposition has 
been made in consequence of it. If there is im- 





piety in the one instance, there is at least an ir- 
reverent presumption in the other. 

Our Albert Memorial in Hyde Park at last is 
finished, and has perhaps given more general sat- 
isfaction than has been accorded to any modern 
work of art of similar kind—onc-third only of the 
critics, that is, asserting that it is the most per- 
nicious and meretricious piece of composition 
that has been seen for centuries, while the other 
two-thirds praise it. The proportion of blame 
to praise is generally the other way. Art criti- 
cism is probably much the same wordy, watery 
stuff with you as it is with us, and Heaven for- 
bid that I should inflict it on you, but the Me- 
morial is certainly a most striking and brilliant 
object, and if only the colors and the gilding have 
been sufficiently defended (as is said to be the 
case) from the effects of our London atmosphere, 
will be a great addition to our few public objects 
of interest. At its four corners there are fine 
groups of statuary, representing the four quar- 
ters of the globe, aud round its base are sculp- 
tured the great men of all nations who have en- 
riched the arts. The selection of these has, 
however, been very arbitrary. A most undue 
space has been, for instance, accorded to musi- 
cians, which you will easily believe when I tell 
you that mere composers of anthems, such as 
Boyce, figure where Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Walter Scott have found no place! It is said 
that artists do not concern themselves with liter- 
ature, and really, so far as sculptors are con- 
cerned, one may now believe it. Next to Music, 
Painting is most liberally represented on the 
Memorial, and among English artists Turner, of 
course, Occupies a prominent place. When look- 
ing at his marble ‘‘ counterfeit presentment” yes- 
terday I was told an anecdote about him which 
may be new to you, as it was to me. Notori- 
ously self-conscious of the merits of his own 
works, he was equally attached to the gains that 
they produced him. A friend, wishing to twit 
him upon the vagaries of his later style, once 
said to*him, ‘‘ Upon my life, Turner, I would 
give you an order to paint me a picture for a 
thousand pounds, if I only knew which way to 
hang it when I got it.” ‘‘ My good Sir,” was 
his quick rejoinder, ‘‘give me the thousand 
pounds, and you may hang it which way you 
like.” ‘ 

The subject of art naturally leads me to our 
First Commissioner of Public Works, whose of- 
ficial mission is to superintend it, and who frank- 
ly confesses not only that he despises it—which 
artists might forgive—but that he knows nothing 
about it, which makes them very angry. ‘There 
is nobody talked so much about just now as this 
Mr. Ayrton, a man who, having pushed himself 
into the cabinet by sheer strength—that is, 
through a most unparalleled power of making 
himself offensive—has certainly not lost his 
vigor in that way through accepting office. 
Other fiery senators who leave the ranks of 
opposition for the Treasury Bench we often 
find quenched and tamed, like Samson shorn 
of his locks; but Ayrton, finding the ball at his 
feet in the shape of the world of science and art, 
uses it indeed-as a foot-ball. 

Mr. Lowe, our finance minister, is not a gen- 
tleman remarkable for courteous manners, but, 
as was actually remarked in the House of Com- 
mons last night, ‘*‘ Mr. Ayrton has won in a walk 
that yearly wager between himself and Mr. Lowe 
as to which shall make himself the more offensive 
to the general public.” His latest fiasco is a piece 
of most insolent behavior to Dr. Hooker, who is 
not only a botanist of European reputation, but 
a public servant who has supplemented out of 
his own purse the scanty funds provided by gov- 
ernment for the maintenance of what we may 
well call our National Gardens at Kew. Nota 
single voice is raised in Mr. Ayrton’s favor (un- 
less it be that of his own conscience, which I 
doubt) save that of Mr. Gladstone, whois cer- 
tainly not given to desert his friends. The 

Tooker case forms an important element in the 
universal unpopularity of the present ministry ; 
but that Mr. Ayrton should have a place in it is 
to be regretted on broader grounds. ‘Though my- 
self an advanced liberal, I can not but reflect that 
it is only the political liberality which this gentle- 
man professes that renders him endurable to the 
public. If he were a Tory, such a shout of exe- 
cration would be raised as would bring dowu the 
cabinet to which he belonged as well as himself, 
and it is not pleasant to see good principle acting 
as a shield to the impertinences of a jack-in-office. 
Now you know why all India perspired more 
than ever when the wag telegraphed, after poor 
Lord Mayo’s death, ‘‘ Ayrton is coming.” 

** The Geneva case,” notwithstanding that the 
secrecy with which it is conducted invites all 
sorts of rumors, is at present little talked about 
in comparison with the other American diffi- 
culty—how to express the sense of grateful ad- 
miration which we all feel for the generous arm 
that has stretched from West to East to feel 
for Livingstone,.and has found him. While 
such things as these—you tried your best for 
Franklin too—are done for countrymen of ours 
by your people, let diplomatists do their worst: 
we can never be enemies. 

You are probably aware that for these many 
months the claimant to the Tichborne estates, 
let out on bail from Newgate, has been stumping 
the provinces, in company with a certain member 
of Parliament, in order to obtain the moral sup- 
port (!) of the mob during his approaching trial 
for forgery and perjury. The spectacle has cer- 
tainly never before been witnessed in England 
of a man calling Heaven to witness daily before 
crowds of people that he is another man known 
to be dead and drowned, and at the same time 
behaving himself daily, hourly, in a manner 
utterly incompatible with the fact that he would 
have us believe. In the whole history of impos- 
ture and credulity there is nothing to compare 
with it. If any thing cou/d add to the stupen- 


dous absurdity and wickedness of his proceedings, 





—= 
it would be a disclosure made in one of our h. 
lic courts this week, that these so-called “de i 
onstrations” are contracted for by a tobaceonie ‘ 
in the Strand, London, at so much apiece with 
a premium of £10 when one turns out to fe a 
cessful; though in what the ‘‘ success” consi 
it must, indeed, be difficult to define. m 
R. KeMBLe, of London, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
‘* AND ONE WITH ME I COULD NOT DREAM Yor." 


Mr. and Mrs. Harcross lived in an intensely 
new house in an intensely new neighborhood 
There are people who have an instinctive love of 
ancient habitations, whose souls yearn for ivy. 
clad manor houses and moated granges ; who 
languish for the narrow windows and red brick 
fronts of Queen Anne, and are thrilled with de. 
light by the oriels and mullions of Elizabeth - 
people who would endure any inconvenience {or 
the sake of knowing that the curled darlings 
of the Restoration had held their orgies in tha 
dining-room, or that fair dames in hoop and wim. 
ple had made their bower in the best bedroom - 
people who would smile calmly while the water 
came through every ceiling, if the house was 
warranted to have been part of a favorite palace 
of Anne Boleyn’s—and, oh dear! how many fa. 
vorite abiding-places Henry VIII., Anne Bo. 
leyn, and Elizabeth seem to have had scattered 
over the face of the country! 

Augusta Vallory was not one of these enthu- 
siasts ofantiquity. Her ideas, likings, and dislik- 
ings were essentially modern. A house could not 
be too new for her. She liked to see the walls fresh 
from the trowel of the plasterer, to choose every 
yard of paper-hanging, to know that no inferior 
clay had ever been sheltered by the roof that 
was to cover her own superior head. 

‘*T hardly like the idea of a house other peo- 
ple have lived in,” she said; ‘‘ especially if there 
are cupboards ; they generally leave an odor.” 

So when, prior to their marriage, Hubert Wal. 
grave suggested one of the pleasant streets be. 
tween Grosvenor Square and Park Lane—Upper 
Brook Street or Green Street, for example— 
Miss Vallory shook her head peremptorily. 

**My dear Hubert, all those houses are as old 
as the hills,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ there would be 
beetles and all kinds of horrors.” 

Mr. Walgrave ventured to hint that the class 
of people who lived in Upper Brook Street would 
hardly submit to beetles—in the drawing-rooms 
or on the principal staircase, that is to say. 

** Putting beetles out of the question, Hubert, 
I know for a certainty that there are people in 
Upper Brook Street who let lodgings. It is quite 
impossible that you and I can live—what is that 
horrid expression? cheek by jowl ?—cheek by 
jowl with a lodging-house. Now in the new dis- 
trict on the Marquis of Westminster's estate—” 

Mr. Walgrave made a wry face. 

‘*T abominate new houses,” he said. 

“That is to say, you abominate cleanliness 
and convenience. You might just as reasonably 
say one thing as the other. Near Grosvenor 
Place we can get a house fit for people of some 
position , a house in which I shall not be ashamed 
to receive my friends ; and, of course, we must 
have our evenings, Hubert.” 

‘*Our evenings! Ofcourse, my dear Augusta, 
I shall make a point of spending my evenings at 
home, if you wish it.” 

‘*T don’t mean that. I shall expect you to 
stay at home after dinner naturally, when we 
have no engagements ; but I mean an evening a 
week for reception.” 

“© Oh, a ‘Tuesday,’ or a ‘ Thursday,’” said 
Mr. Walgrave, with another wry face. ‘‘ Do 
you think that kind of thing pays, Augusta? To 
be obliged to stop at home on one particular even- 
ing, and have no end of candles burning, and to 
see a pack of people come straggling in inan inane 
kind of way, with the air of performing a social 
duty and not expecting to get any thing to eat— 
do you really think it pays? Isn’t it rather a 
tread-millish kind of entertainment ?” 

“I don’t know why my friends should only 
‘straggle’ in,” Miss Vallory said, with rather an 
offended air; “I trust they would come will- 
ingly.” 

“Oh, no doubt, as willingly as any one ever 
does come to that undecided sort of entertain- 
ment. Still, to my mind, it is always more or less 
tread-millish; and then there is the wear and 
tear of brain you go through all the week in 
trying to secure something a little out of the 
common—some pianist who lets off louder fire- 
works than the general run of pianists; some 
literary swell who has just published a successfil 
book ; or an astronomical swell who has discov- 
ered a new planet; or a legal swell who 
leading counsel in the latest sensational trial ; 
or a crack physician who has just got a barot- 
etcy; some one to stare at and whisper pe 
Seriously, Augusta, don’t you think we mg 
get off with three or four dinner-parties and & 
ball in the course of the season ?” : 

‘*T hardly know what you mean by ery 
off,’ Hubert. I like to see my friends, and 
hope they like to see me.” ih 

Mr. Walgrave shrugged his shoulders be 
that accustomed air of polite indifference ™" 
which he was wont to end any dispute with bis 
betrothed. 

‘*My love, if you like to establish a hebdoma- 


dal tread-mill in your drawing-room, I can at 


possibly object.” he said, lightly. 6 
to the house in Mastodon Crescent was taken, 
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on a seven years’ lease; quite a small house for 
shat region Of mighty mansions. ‘There were 
oY nine bedrooms on the four upper floors, 
wy bath-rooms, and some little stunted pas- 
woot with narrow pinched grates squeezed into 
“emer, which were par excellence dressing- 
ooms. OD the ground-floor there was the reg- 
ytion dining-room, with a gloomy den behind, 
shich was to be the library and sulking-chamber 
of the master of the house. ‘The first floor was 
sorbed by the drawing-rooms, which were as 
a Acropolis Square drawing-rooms, with a dif- 
ate? that was hardly perceptible to the indif- 
jent eyes of Mr. Walgrave. There was the 

nd piano, the vast tract of velvet pile, dotted 
with serpentine-backed occasional chairs, dos-a- 
jos, Vis-&-ViS. coude-&-coude, and other species 
of the sofa tribe. There was an ottoman which 
yas twin brother to the Acropolis Square otto- 


@ nan; there were stands for portfolios of engrav- 


ings and photographs—the minds of Miss Val- 
Jory's friends requiring to be sustained by engrav- 
ings and photographs, as their bodies by coffee 
ices. 

aber Walgrave looked round the room with 
the merest casual glance when he came with his 
‘ature wife to see what a fashionable upholsterer 
had done for the house which was to be his home 
during the next seven years. If it had been a 
question of lodging there a week, his gaze could 
have hardly been more listless. 

“Are you satisfied, Hubert ?” Miss Vallory 
sked, after she had given her own opinion 
shout the carpet, and condemned a chair or two. 

“My dear, I am supremely satisfied if you 
are pleased. There is such a family likeness in 
drawing-rooms that one comes to lose a good 
deal of one’s interest in them. At Sir Daniel 
Dundee’s summer lodge at Richmond there is no 
drawing-room, only a vast library with a bay- 
window looking on to the Thames; and if I 
were gratifving my own fancy in a house, I 
vould have no drawing-room. I would give the 
largest room the house contained to my books: 
sroom to read in, to think in, to live in; and if 
it were my unlucky lot to have many visitors, I 
would receive them in a winter-garden.” 

“T trust your fancy will be gratified in this 
house,” said Augusta, ‘‘ and Ido wish you would 
not speak of it in that cold way, as if it belonged 
to some one else.” 

“A London house has no individuality, at 
east not a modern London house. Let us make 
it what we may, we should find the same kind 
of thing next door. I dare say I might walk 
into any dining-room in this crescent, sit down, 
and make myself at home, and not discover my 
nistake till a strange footman came in with the 
coal-scuttle.” 

They ascended to the second floor, and made 
a tour of the chief bedroom, Mrs. Harcross’s 
dressing- room, Mrs. Harcross’s boudoir, Mrs. 
Harcross’s bath-room; Mr. Harcross’s dressing 
and bath room—both in one—was on the floor 
shove, and approached by the servants’ staircase, 
the principal staircase breaking short off at the 
eeond floor. Happily, Mr. Walgrave-Harcross 
was not a Sybarite, and made no objection to 
the secondary staircase. 

“Tam sorry they were obliged to put you on 
the next story, Hubert,” Augusta said, apologet- 
ically; ‘but they could not contrive my rooms 
any other way. A boudoir is no use unless it is 
next one’s dressing-room. £n revanche, I give 
you up the library altogether; I even told them 
to arrange the ventilation for smoking.” 

“That was very considerate. Yes; I shall 
be glad of a den in which I can smoke my cigar. 
Ishall import some of my books from the Temple 
immediately I take possession.” 

They wandered in and out of the rooms. The 
boudoir was the prettiest room in the house: all 
dainty fluted chintz rose-buds, butterflies, lilies 
of the valley; a mantel-piece of gayly colored 
Majolica, with time-piece and candelabra of the 
same bright ware ; a cottage piano, low luxuri- 
ous arm-chairs on each side of the fire-place, 
fem-cases and aquaria in the windows; tables 
and cabinets all bird’s-eye maple, inlaid with 
various colored woods. 

It was a cheerless rainy day, a day that made 
the brightest things look dull, and Mr. Walgrave 
grew strangely silent while his betrothed lingered 
in this gayly furnished chamber; it reminded 
him just a little of another room that had been 
" with birds and flowers on a dark November 

ay. 


His betrothed was too much absorbed in the 
consideration of her rooms to perceive the sudden 
gloom upon his face. Miss Vallory was in ex- 
cellent spirits; the upholsterer had executed her 
orders admirably. She felt a pleasure in the ex- 
penditure of her own money, a pride in this 
house of her own furnishing, which she had 
never felt in the splendors of Acropolis Square ; 
andshe was really fond of the man she was going 
‘omarry ; really anxious that his position should 
be improved by these handsome surroundings, 
‘hat her fortune should assist him in his profes- 
Soual career. That indifferentism of Mr. Wal- 
fave's, which annoyed her somewhat at times, 
she took to be nothing more than manner—a 
merely conventional listlessness, of no more real 
Sgnificance than the fashion of his clothes, 
"hich he wore because other men wore them. 
thad never entered into her mind to doubt the 
‘ality of his affection for her. What couid any 
man desire more in a wife than she could give— 

uty, education, accomplishments, and fortune? 

tr. Walgrave assumed the name of Harcross 
arly in the summer, but the marriage did not 
lake place until term was over—a very brilliant 
matiage at a fashionable West End church. 
Mr, and Mrs. Harcross went to the Highlands 
ot their honey-moon, and contemplated the 
beauties of that illustrious land in a cool, leisurely 
io that was peculiar to both of them. In 
‘ovember they came back to town, and began 
eeping in Mastodon Crescent, Hubert Har- 


cross falling into the routine of his wife’s ex- 
istence with a sufficiently graceful submission. 
She did not demand quite so much of him as 
many women might have demanded in her posi- 
tion. She had made up her mind to be a wom- 
an of fashion, now that she had slipped her 
moorings, as it were, and sailed out into the 
open sea. As Miss Vallory she had been only 
a rich solicitor’s daughter, always fettered more 
or less by the narrow views of her father. As 
Mrs. Harcross, with a handsome fortune and a 
husband on the high-road to distinction, she felt 
her social position secure. The very best society, 
she told herself, would be open to her by-and- 
by, when her husband had made himself talked 
about. In the mean while she was content to 
be a person of importance in a somewhat lower 
circle, and to wait the hour when the doors of 
that higher paradise should be opened to her. 

Thus the new life upon which Hubert Har- 
cross entered was by no means a domestic life. 
It was rather a perpetual round of petty forms 
and ceremonies, which were almost as irksome 
to him as the routine of court life was to Ma- 
dame De Maintenon in those dreary years of 
her grandeur when she languished, sick at 
heart, for one half hour of freedom. Mrs. Har- 
cross liked to live ‘‘in society,” which meant 
that all the best years of her life should be de- 
voted to visiting and receiving visitors. Her 
circle was always widening. People perpetually 
wanted to know her, and her weekly evening 
afforded an open field for the growth of new 
acquaintance. Hubert Harcross sickened of 
the simpering strange faces; the men who in- 
sisted on talking shop to him, and complimenting 
him on his admirable line of argument in this or 
that case; the amateur tenors and sopranos, who 
were always warbling by the grand piano; the 
last celebrity. whom he was expected to worship. 
Man of the world as he was, he had his own notion 
of a home, which was something widely different 
—oh, how widely !—from this splendid house in 
Mastodon Crescent, where the only room in which 
he felt himself his own master was that vault- 
like chamber looking on to a stony yard, and a 
high wall that shut out the sunshine. He sub- 
mitted, however; allowed his wife to give as 
many dinners as she chose, content to add his 
modest list of guests to her longer roll; went 
with her to as many parties as she pleased ; sat 
out ali the new plays produced at fashionable 
theatres ; wasted an hour or two at the opera ev- 
ery subscription night; put in an appearance at 
private views at all the West End picture-gal- 
leries ; and when his professional engagements 
permitted would even submit to be paraded 
among the azaleas or rhododendrons at South 
Kensington or the Botanical. 

He was not sorry, however, when his work 
grew heavier, and forbade these concessions on 
his part, until little by little he contrived to drop 
away in a great measure from his wife’s amuse- 
ments, pleading the exigences of his profession. 
She would have liked much better to keep him 
by her side; but since she was bent upon his 
becoming a great man, she was fain to endure 
the loss of his society, and to go on her frivolous 
way, for the most part, without him, serene in 
the consciousness that she was the handsomest 
woman and the best-dressed woman in her cir- 
cle; spending a thousand a year or so on her 
toilette and small personal requirements, and 
considering that she acquitted herself of all her 
duties to her God and her neighbor when she 
put a sovereign in the plate handed round after 
a charity sermon, or subscribed five pounds to 
an orphanage or hospital. 

The life was a barren life. They had been 
married more than two years, and no child had 
been born to them to sanctify their union. No 
innocent baby face shone star-like amidst the 
commonplace splendors of their home. ‘That 
mutual source of interest and pleasure, which 
might have drawn husband and wife nearer to- 
gether, was wanting. With a strange inconsist- 
ency, Hubert Harcross, whose whole career had 
been based upon a purely selfish philosophy, took 
this childlessness to heart, bitterly disappointed, 
and thought of himself as he might have been 
with little children in his home, purified and 
elevated by that sacred trust. 

He would rouse himself from gloomy brood- 
ing over this subject sometimes with a cynical 
laugh. 

‘* Why should I languish for a son ?” he would 
ask himself. ‘‘ What have I to bequeath to 
him ?—a name without association but such cheap 
renown as I may win for it, the blood of a selfish 
spendthrift, and a past which is something worse 
than a blank. And when my children grew up, 
would not their clear eyes perceive what their 
mother may be too blind to discover, our cold 
and loveless union? Better as it is, perhaps; 
better that I should go childless to the grave 
than that I should live to see my children blush 
for me.” 

Mr. Harcross had in nowise overrated the 
value of his marriage with William Vallory’s 
daughter and Stephen Harcross’s heiress. His 
professional status had been very much improved 
by the fact of his private fortune. Perhaps 
there is no reputation in the world of more use 
to a man than a reputation for plenty of money. 
Mrs. Harcross’s carriage, Mrs. Harcross’s opera- 
box, Mrs. Harcross’s evening parties, nay, even 
the pines and peaches on Mrs. Harcross’s din- 
ner-table in early May, brought Hubert Har- 
cross more briefs than he could count. His clerk 
had learned to decline retainers under a certain 
sum, and on one occasion, Mr. Harcross being 
at the Ryde villa with his wife, refused a fée of a 
hundred guineas, with daily refresher of twenty- 
five, on the ground that the weather was too hot 
for law—a refusal which was worth a thousand 
to him in reputation. The man who knows 
how to ive himself airs at the right moment 
is a man who knows how to succeed. Thus 





did Hubert Harcross prosper in the first years 


of his married life, and his name became a 
marked name, and solicitors in their agony be- 
sought his aid as a sure defense, a very tower 
of strength against the adversary. He was not 
a noisy advocate, net a florid rhetorical speaker. 
He had a good voice, which he rarely raised, a 
quiet level tone and manner, ever and anon re- 
lieved by some biting sarcasm that went home to 
the souls of his antagonists. He was a remark- 
ably successful man, ‘* lucky,” people called him. 
To secure Harcross on a side was almost tanta- 
mount to securing a victory. 

There were times when Mr. Harcross told 
himself that the life he led was all-sutticing for 
a man’s happiness; that the one thing wanting 
in it was a very small thing, hardly worth think- 
ing about. Often, seated at his dinner-table sur- 
rounded by pleasant faces, with the knowledge 
that he was admired, envied, liked perhaps by a 
few, it seemed to him that he must needs be 
happy; yet after this came the dark hour, the 
hearth that was cheerless in spite of its luxury, 
the oppressive sense of unsympathetic compan- 
ionship, the miserable thought of what might 
have been, and what was. 

Mrs. Harcross, for her part, was thoroughly 
satisfied. She had as much of her husband's so- 
ciety as his professional engagements permitted. ° 
She carried him at her chariot wheel almost wher- 
ever she pleased ; her mode of life was his mode 
of life. If he was compelled to be at times a 
great deal away from her, she did not complain ; 
she was not jealous, because nothing had ever 
‘occurred to awaken her jealousy, nor could she 
conceive it possible that any other woman could 
exercise the smallest influence on the heart of a 
man whom she had distinguished by her choice. 

Although her husband was not always able to 
be her escort, she was very rarely without attend- 
ance. Weston Vallory was ever ready to waste 
his time in her service. He was one of those 
early risers, who contrive to get twice as much 
out of the day as their lazier fellow-men can ob- 
tain out of it, and he had generally accomplished 
a day’s work before luncheon. That office of 
tame cat, which he had filled so well during Miss 
Vallory’s girlhood, it was his honor and pleasure 
to retain in the household of Mrs. Harcross. 
Weston brought her the newest photographs for 
her portfolios; Weston hunted celebrities for 
her Thursday evenings ; Weston helped her to 
select the guests for her dinners, to compose the 
menu even ; in short, Weston had an infinite ca- 
pacity for all those trivial things about which 
Hubert Harcross disdained to concern himself. 
He saw Weston Vallory dancing attendance upon 
his wife, and he was quite content that she should 
be so attended. It saved him a great deal of 
trouble, and Augusta was above suspicion. Mrs. 
Candour herself tould hardly have hinted the 
possibility of a flirtation between the cousins. 

In all their married life—not even when it had 
lasted for some years—had there been half a 
dozen hours of confidential talk between husband 
and wife. Of Hubert’s childhood or youth, of 
his early manhood, its trials and temptations, Au- 
gusta knew nothing. She was not a person to 
be intensely interested in any thing which had 
occurred before her own time; but she did once 
or twice express some curiosity upon the subject 
of her busband’s antecedents. 

“*T don’t think there ever was a wife who 
knew so little about her husband as I do, Hu- 
bert!” she said once, in a tone of complaint. 

‘* Simply because there seldom is so little to 
know as in my case,” Mr. Harcross replied, cool- 
ly. ‘*Some men have a history; I have none. 
My only antecedents are Rugby and Cambridge ; 
my history, incessant hard work. I have work- 
ed hard; that is the story of my life so far, my 
dear Augusta. If there are to be any strong in- 
cidents in the drama, the strong incidents are yet 
to come.” 

Mrs. Harcross had been married a year before 
she penetrated the privacy of those rooms in the 
Temple. One summer afternoon, when she had 
made an impromptu dinner-party for the same 
evening, and wanted to insure her husband's 
presence at the social board, she ordered her car- 
riage and drove straight to the Temple. Cup- 
page the respectable ushered her at once into 
the barrister’s room. Mr. Harcross was leaning 
over a standing desk, turning the leaves of a 
brief with a weary air, and looked up with con- 
siderable surprise at the radiant vision of Mrs. 
Harcross sailing toward him with all her canvas 
spread. 

“You here, Augusta! I should as soon have 
expected a call from the Princess Mary or any 
other great lady. Is there an earthquake or 
any thing of that kind in the Crescent ?” 

‘* Thave asked some people to dinner, Hubert, 
and I wanted to make sure of your dining at 
home. What comfortable rooms! I thought 
every thing in the Temple was dirty and horrid!” 

‘*Not necessarily, my dear. We sometimes 
take the liberty to make ourselves comfortable. 
Will you have some pale sherry, or sherry-and- 
soda? I have my own particular cellar here, 
you know.” 

** You know I never take wine before dinner. 
What a life-like painting!” cried Mrs. Harcross, 
looking up at the picture over the fire-place. ‘‘ It 
looks like a portrait. Rather a pretty face; but 
there’s something about it I don’t quite like.” 

‘*T am sorry for that, Augusta,” Mr. Harcross 
answered, quietly ; ‘‘ that picture is a portrait of 
my mother.” 

“*Indeed! I beg your pardon; but you are 
always so reticent about your belongings that I 
may be forgiven for not supposing the picture to 
be a family portrait. The face is very pretty, 
no doubt ; but I can not see any likeness to your- 
self.” 

‘There is no such likeness. I have the 
honor to resemble my father and his ancestry.” 

‘* With what a sneer you say that! One would 
think your father must have been a very unpleas- 








ant person.” 


‘*T do not say that he was pleasant. My 
only knowledge of him is that he was a most 
consummate scoundrel, and that he did in some 
small measure reap the reward of his scoundrel- 
ism, which is not the fate of every scoundrel.” 

‘*Oh, Hubert, how shocking it is to hear you 
speak like that!” ; 

‘* An outrage of the conventionalities of life, 
is it not? I suppose every father ought to be a 
paragon in the opinion of his son. You see, 
Augusta, what little history I have is not an 
agreeable one; it is better for both of us that [ 
should avoid the subject; it always sets my teeth 
on edge.” 

“* Just as you please. But why was Mrs. 
Walgrave painted in a fancy dress ?” 

** Because it was her fancy, I suppose, or per- 
haps a fashion in that remote age. I was not 
old enough to inquire into her reasons. The pic- 
ture is an heir-loom, and my only one.” 

Mrs. Harcross made a tour of the room, look- 
ing at the book-shelves; the mantel-piece, with 
its neat array of meerschaum pipes, cigar-cases, 
tobacce-jars; its skeleton clock, and thermometer 
in the shape of Cleopatra’s Needle; the bright 
view from the windows, the commodious arm- 
chairs. She was hardly pleased to discover that 
her husband had a better room here than the 
gloomy chamber allotted to him in Mastodon 
Crescent. 

She departed, however, without giving any ex- 
pression to her feelings upon this subject—de- 
parted with her mind full of that picture over 
the mantel-piece. 


———-_— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A PALPABLE HIT. 


As the palace of the Sleeping Beauty awakened 
suddenly from a slumber and a stillness like 
unto death into the warm flush and vigor of 
life, so did Clevedon Hall cast off its torpor one 
bright summer day five years after Grace Red- 
mayne’s death, and begin to live again. Such a 
clatter of house-maids and scullions, such a 
hammering of carpenters and cabinet-makers, 
such a bustle and stir from garret to cellar, such 
digging and delving, and measuring and prun- 
ing, and mowing and gravel-spreading in the 
sleepy old gardens, such a dust and turmoil of 
bricklayers repairing the stables, such a bark- 
ing of dogs and clamor of voices, scaring the 
solemn spirits of the surrounding woodland! 

Sir Francis Clevedon was coming home. His 
aunt had died, leaving him sole heir, and he was 
coming to live at Clevedon Hall with his sister 
as soon as the place could be made habitable. 
Mr. Wort came to and fro every day ; spent the 
best part of his day walking about the hall and 
out-buildings, with a note-book in his hand and 
a pencil behind his ear, giving instructions and 
asking questions here, there, and every where. 
There were to be no costly improvements, only 
a general brushing up and repairing of the old 
house. ‘To improve or restore such a place as 
Clevedon Hall would have cost twenty thousand 
pounds, and with all the duties of a country 
gentleman to fulfill upon seven thousand a year, 
Francis Clevedon felt that he had no margin for 
such an outlay. Nor did he wish to see the 
place altered or renovated. He wanted to in- 
habit it as soon as it could be made habitable, 
and that any improvements to be made in it 
hereafter should be the growth of his own fancy 
or his own necessities. 

So the rats were driven from their commodious 
holes behind the old paneling, the spiders and 
cock-chafers were swept out of their fastnesses in 
the elaborately carved cornices ; an odor of paint 
and varnish and furniture polish pervaded the 
ancient mansion; staircases and floors were 
bees-waxed to a treacherous smoothness; the 
spiral balusters, the massive hand-rail, shone like 
the shell of a horse-chestnut just bursting from 
its green pod. New curtains were hung upon 
ancient bedsteads, new carpets laid down in the 
best rooms ; a slight sprinkling of modern luxury 
in the way of cabinet-work was introduced among 
the newer upholstery—the pseudo-classic gim- 
crackery of the Regency, and the heavy walnut- 
wood and oaken furniture that had been new in 
the days of Queen Anne. In some of the larger 
rooms ‘the furniture was genuine Elizabethan 
stuff, and had been undisturbed since the house 
was first farnished; but these were the state 
apartments only: in the living rooms the up- 
holstery had been altered freely to suit the taste 
of succeeding masters and mistresses, and the 
result was heterogeneous. 

It was a fine old house, notwithstanding, noble 
with an old-world grandeur ; a place to be enter- 
ed with reverent footsteps, almost as one enters 
a church. And so thought Francis Clevedon 
as he entered it for the first time, in the sunny 
July noontide, with his sister Sibyl leaning on 
his arm, and John Wort at his side, flushed and 
excited, mopping his sunburned countenance with 
a huge crimson silk handkerchief, and expound- 
ing his arrangements as he went along. 

Sir Francis lingered for a minute or so on the 
topmost step of the broad stone flight that led 
up to the door of Clevedon Hall—lingered just 
long enough to take a cursory view of the park 
and woodland, and to be stared at by a few scat- 
tered groups of villagers, gamekeepers, farmers’ 
lads, and the like, who had assembled to witness 
his arrival, and to cheer him with clamorous 
welcome as he stepped out of the carriage that 
had brought him from Tunbridge. 

What did they see for their pains? tall, 
well-built young man, with a dark complexion, 
regular features, and bright gray eyes—an ani- 
mated, handsome young fellow, with flashing 
white teeth, and a frank, friendly smile. ‘The 
girl beside him was unlike him in every respece— 
small and fair and delicate-looking; pretty, with 
the fragile prettiness of Dresden china. He was 





a Clevedon to the backbone, said the friends of 
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the family; and poor dear Sibyl was only a | to. order crimson reps. It looks comfortable, to TTT eT : 
Wilder. ‘ say the least of it, and contrasts with the cream- 


‘“‘T am really very much obliged to you,” he | and-gold paper—that we leave; it cost three- 
said to the Kentish peasantry, with an amused | and-sixpence a yard, and the gilding is almost as 
smile, thinking how the whole thing seemed like | fresh as when it was first put up. I have taken 
& scene out of an opera—he the young count or | the liberty also to introduce a new bedstead into 
baron, these his faithful subjects; ‘‘ but I don’t | Miss Clevedon’s room—a brass Arabian ; like- 
feel that I have done any thing to deserve your | wise chintz hangings in bedroom, dressing-room, 
kindness. By-and-by, perhaps, if you find me a | and morning-room, which are all on sweet.” 
good landlord, or a good master, or a good neigh- a am sure you are very good, Mr. Wort, 
bor, as the case may be, I may have a better claim | Miss Clevedon replied, smiling. I never could 
to such a friendly reception. I don’t know | have slept in one of those queer old beds with 
whether there is such a thing as a barrel of beer | plumes of crimson feathers at the top of the posts. 
in our cellars, but if there is, it shall be broached | ‘Thank you very much for my brass Arabian. 





immediately.” You seem to have arranged every thing nicely.” | 
‘© We had a wagon-load down from Blackfriars ‘*T have done my best, you see, miss; but it 

yesterday,” said Mr. Wort; ‘‘I’ll send them out | was all guess-work. I tried as hard as I could 

2 cask, if you like.” to keep close to my orders, and do no more than 
“By all means. And now, Sibyl, what do | make the place wind and weather tight, and 

you think of Clevedon ?” clean and comfortable. , 
“Tt is lovelier than I ever made it in my ‘“*You have made it charming. Oh, what a 


dreams,” the girl answered, in a low voice. It | darling room, and what delicious oid windows, 
was such an old dream, this coming to Clevedon, | and what a view We ought to be very happy 
and the realization of it well-nigh overcame her. | here, Francis, after those tiresome dull old Ger- 


‘“‘Tf mamma had only been with us!” she said, | man towns. I hope we have nice neighbors, 
regretfully. Mr. Wort ?” ‘eae 

** Ah, yes, Sibyl. That takes the sunshine out Mr. Wort was by no means enthusiastic on 
of it,” answered her brother; and then the two | this point. 
walked silently through the hall, and that silence, “There’s three or four nice places round 


that sudden pause in their delight, was a kind of | about,” he said; ‘‘ but as to the people, .there’s 
homage to the dead. Mr. Wort mopped his fore- | not much use in counting upon them. Nobody 
head, and then, too impatient to wait for ques- | worth speaking of seems to stay at home nowa- 
tioning, broke out at once with his explanations. | days; they’re off to London for the season, or 
‘*I kept as close as I could to the letter of | they're off to Scotland grouse-shooting and deer- 
your directions, Sir Francis,” he said, in his rapid, | stalking, or they're on the Continent, or they re 
business-like way; ‘‘but I have been obliged to | fishing in Norway, while the hares and rabbits 
exceed my instructions in some small matters: | are eating up the profits of their tenants’ farms, 
the curtains in the yellow drawing-room, for in- | and the trout in their own streams are being 
stance—George the Fourth’s drawing-room, as | swallowed whole by the jack. I’ve no patience 
it was christened in Sir Lucas’s time—were really | with such people.” 
shameful; not a bit of color left in ‘em, and as ‘*T don’t mean to be an absentee, Mr. Wort,” 
rotten as a bell pear. I have taken the liberty | Sir Francis replied, gayly; ‘‘but we must tind 
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“*WHAT A LIFE-LIKE PAINTING!’ CRIED MRS, HARCROSS,” 





some nice neigh- “Yes, miss—and worse than monkeys. I 
bors. If we don’t, | have seen the old gentleman on the Pantiles with 
Sibyl will have the | a beast something like a ferret on his shoulder— 
blues, and go wan- | a mungoose, I’ve heard them call it—and he 
dering about the old | pampering and petting of it as if it had been an 
place some day till | infant.” 
she finds an old ‘* Rather eccentric, certainly,” said Sir Fran- 
woman _ spinning, | cis, laughing. ‘‘ But I am told the Colonel isa 
and sticks a spindle | capital fellow. Is there nothing more agreeable 
through her hand, | than monkeys in his household ? I want to find 
like the Sleeping | some pleasant companions for my sister. las 
Beauty. Idare say | he a wife and daughters as well as the mu. 
there is an old wom- | goose ?” 
an spinning in’ one ‘*'There is a daughter, but she’s wrapped up in 
of those pepper-box | monkeys; or if it isn’t monkeys, it’s dogs. The 
turrets. We really | Colonel's place is a regular Zoological Gardens.” 
must find some Sir Francis and his sister laughed; and Mr. 
neighbors.” Wort, having pointed out his improvements, de- 
‘*'There’s plenty | parted to set the barrel of ale going on the lawn 
of villers,” growled | before the house, much to the satisfaction of the 
Mr. Wort, ‘‘Tun- | curious villagers who had interested themselves 
bridge way. But | inthe baronet’s arrival. The steward being thus 
they’d hardly be | got rid of, the brother and sister rambled gayly 
your sort. They go | about the old house, admiring this and exclaim- 
up to the City every | ing at that, and forming all kinds of pleasant 
day.” schemes for their new life, until it was time to 
“IT would not | dress for dinner, when Miss Clevedon retired te 
mind even that, if | her apartments, and Sir Francis to his—abouts 
the villas were a | quarter of a mile apart. : 
good sort of fellows. They dined in state in James the First’s din- 
I should prefer | ing-room, with three men in attendance. Oli 
. BAVA , : Burke’s landed gen- | ‘Tristram Moles had been pensioned off, and now 
\N SGU N : ia - CWS try, of course, be- | occupied the principal lodge. The new men had 
x X 3 . ; . . : “cause they'd put me | been engaged by Mr. Wort, and were accom- 
in the way of playing | plished in their respective walks. 
squire, as I mean to “*T should like you to arrange that square 
perform the charac- | parlor on the right of the hall for a secondary 
ter —the genuine | dining-room, Jordan, when Miss Clevedon and 
fine - old - English- | I are alone,” Sir Francis said to the butler, st 
gentleman kind of | the close of the banquet. ae 
thing—if I can. I ‘*T’m so glad you told him that, Frank.’ Sibs] 
have got one letter | said, when the men had gone. ‘“‘I feel as if I 
of introduction, by- | had been dining in a church, or in one of tho 
the-way,toa Colonel | great hotel dining-rooms abroad, with the table 
Davenant, the Bun- | d’hdte all to ourselves.” 
galow, Tunbridge [r0 BE CONTINUED.] 
Wells. Doyouknow 
any thing about is 


Dye heard tel |  LADY’S CARRIAGE DRESS: 


of the party,” Mr. ie Sail of striped purple and white silk, 
Wort answered, du- trimmed on the bottom with a = 
biously: ‘‘an elder- | bias flounce, surmounted by a broad straight 
ly gentleman that’s | lengthwise band of the material, edged on 
been a good deal in | side by a narrow pleated rufile. Basquewe 
the East Indies, and | of the same material. ~Redingote with ack 
keeps a sight of | sleeves of white cashmere, trimmed with 8 
monkeys.” velvet and passementerie. White straw ~ 

‘*Monkeys!” cried | with purple revers, trimmed with purple 2 
Sir Francis and his | white ribbon and feathers, a white agree el 
sister, simultaneous- | bright autumn Iéaves. Purple parasol, ede 
LADY’S CARRIAGE DRESS. ly. with white lace. Purple gloves. 
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CANOEING IN SWEDEN. 

Nthe torrid heats of the dog-days it 1s refresh- 

ing to read of adventures in cooler climes. 
Of these, Sweden and Norway have lately been 
much sought by summer tourists, who see the 
country in the best possible manner by camping 
out, and navigating their own boats on the riy- 
as and lakes of the country, independently of 
hotels and steamboats. The following graphic 
‘ from a party traveling in Sweden will 
give a good idea of this rough but delightful life. 

‘Having had previous experience in camping 
out and living in a wild state, all the necessary 
preparations, of course, were made comfortably, 
and thus we, after a bathe in the lake and a good 
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Swedish breakfast, launch our canoes forth on 


| the broad expanse of this inland sea, and, as in 


Sketch No. 1, having spread our canvas to the 
breeze, we prepare our fly and spinning tackle 
in order to procure some fish for our next meal. 
Round about the rocks and small islands that 
form the most striking feature of the shores of 
this lake are to be found great numbers of large 
perch, seldom under two pounds or three pounds 
weight, and also huge pike, both to be caught 
by spinning, and here and there great sport may 
be had with the fly. Directly a fish is hooked 
we shut up sail till he 1s safely secured within 
the boat; many a fish succeeded im gaining his 
freedom from our neglecting to use the gaff- 
hook, as it is by no means an easy task to han- 
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dle in so small a boat so big a fish as a great 
pike showing his teeth. Mid-day comes upon us 
as usual, and soon after we feel bound to think 
of lunch, this meal is performed in a somewhat 
unusual manner, as may be seen in Sketch No. 2, 
where, owing to the stiff breeze, we have erected 
one of our sails to shelier us. A fire is blazing 
in 2 moment on asmall rocky promontory. Our 
canoes, relieved of the culinary weapons, are haul- 
ed up on the rocks, and we make a slight repast 
on soup and fried fish, native bread and tea. As 
soon as we have finished our meal we compose a 
dish of scraps for our faithful companion, name- 
ly, a bull-terrier, who rides on deck in all weath- 
ers, and on shore acts as huntsman and guard. 
We never give much time to lunch, as the mid- 
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dle of the day is the best time for making prog- 
ress, leavjng the early mornings and evenings 
for fishing and important meals. During our 
afternoon sail we descry a farm-house peeping 
out from the dark green fir woods; here we seize 
the opportunity of purchasing eggs and bread, 
butter and potatoes, almost the only food attain- 
able in these regions. As in Sketch No. 3, on 
landing a dozen natives are sure to turn out, 
and all silently flock round and closely examine 
us, though without touching any thing; one of 
us goes up to.the most sensible-looking of them 
and endeavors by signs and gesticulations—back- 
ed by a few words of the language—pointing to 
the farm, and showing his empty tin pot or bag, 
to explain his wants. At first most of the na- 
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tives seem to refuse any help; but the next min- 
ute they are only too glad to give you any thing. 
In a few minutes he returns laden with all the 
aforesaid provisions, for which about half the 
English price is given, and we then continue our 
voyage along the coast, carefully watching for a 
place suitable for the night’s camp, as it 1s just 
as well to add some natural shelter to that of our 
little canvas tent. Somehow or other it is ex- 
tremely hard to find a place really fit to pitch the 
tent on. All along the coast the fir forests come 
down to within a few yards of the water's edge, 
and thus shelter is easily obtained; but to find 
a smooth patch of turf or heather (the only rep- 
resentatives of feather-beds) is extremely diffi- 
cult, as, owinggto the shallow soil, points of rocks 
seem to spring up every two feet. Sooner or 
later a suitable spot is selected, and the canoes 
are hauled on shore and unpacked ; then a great 
log fire is lighted in a safe place, and water put 
onto boil. ‘The tent then is erected, and all our 
property, except the canoes, which are lett on the 
shore, is arranged within. Soup and potatoes 
are set on the fire, and any flesh we have pro- 
cured during the day is also cooked; if we are 
able to get dinner prepared by daylight we add 
to the carte fancy dishes, such as omelets, or 
puddings made of wild raspberries; but general- 
* we are overtaken by darkness before we can 
get our dinner. In the latter case we have to eat 
it in the tent—as in Sketch No. 4—by the light 
of a candle, elevated by a real ‘stick ;’ while our 
tin plates and pot$ are set out on two small 
boards hung up to the side of the tent. Our 
dog is tied up to one of the canoes, with a shel- 
tered bed for him arranged inside; after our 
dinner he has a good supper, and sleeps in and 
guards the boats till morning. We turn out ail 
the dinner things from the tent, and enter it and 
close up the door. Inside we have every thing 
in readiness in case of night alarm, and finally 
put out all the lights, and sleep till we can sleep 
no more.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Svnsormer.—You were undoubtedly entitled to 
ycur regular seat at the hotel table at the usual hour 
for supper, and could in no sense be deemed an in- 
truder, or expected to surrender your place to n¢w- 
comers. 

Pecey.—In summer we should think the overland 
route to California preferable; in winter it is better 
to go by steamer. You can readily learn the terms 
from the respective offices. An English water-proof 
suit, made with double-breasted polonaise, morocco 
belt, and plain skirt, would be the best dress for either 
trip. 

Fevers pF Bors.—We are not sufficiently in the con- 
fidence of the author of that charming talg, ‘‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” to know whether he meditates a sequel. The 
knowledge that many of his transatlantic readers are 
curious to know the fate of the dramatis persone may 
prompt him to extend the story at some future day. 

Aw Apmirner.—Young ladies only bow to unmarried 
men. A gentleman has no right to take a lady’s hand 
until it is offered. The lady merely gives her hand to 
a gentleman, but does not shake his in return. Be- 
tween persons of the same sex the older or superior 
is the first to extend the hand. Never offer your 
hand until you are close to the person saluted, for 
nothing is more awkward than to walk for a distance 
with an outstretched arm. 

L. M. M.—A Japanese silk suit like your sample will 
look well made by the pattern of the Loose Polonaise 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. Trim with 
ruffles of the eame and black velvet. 

Syivia S'. C.—Get a gray silk or Irish poplin for 
your wedding dress. Do not have a white polonaise, 
but make the dress with pleatings, an over-skirt, and 
basque, and wear white kid gloves. A black silk 
dress will be suitable for next day. The bride and 
groom remain standing while they are receiving con- 
gratulations. The bridegroom's gloves should match 
those worn by the bride. 

Mra. S. D. A.—Get heavy thick lamb’s-wool cloth 
sacques for your little girls’ winter wraps. Trim with 
black cord and braid, or else with fur. 

Satire A.—Black cloth or alpaca will answer for 
your riding-habit. Make with a postilion-basque and 
slightly gored ekirt. 

Evravuta.—You should keep white wax and gum 
camphor in the box with your white furs. You had 
better send them to a furrier to be properly cleaned. 

H. K. L.—The sailor blouse for girls is plain on the 
shoulder, and shaped precisely like the Albert Victor 
blouse for boys illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. V. 

Youne Lapy in THE Country.—Make your white tar- 
latan with five flounces on the three back breadths 
and two flounces on the front breadths. The back 
breadths must be covered from the belt down by 
flounces, and you can add a narrow ruffle or pleat- 
ing to the edge of each flounce. The over-skirt is 
merely an apron. The waist is a basque. Shorten 
the train of your lavender silk and cover the back 
widths with kilt pleating. 

Mavp.—All your samples are imitation laces. 

Youne Lapy Susscriser.—Get tamise cloth for a 
mourning suit for the intermediate season. Make by 
the Loose Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. V. 

Autre W.—Your sample is very fine empress cloth. 
Do not know the price. Read New York Fashions of 
the present number for descriptions of suits. The 
color and fabric of your sample are excellent. The 
pattern you suggest is a good one for black silk.— 
We give no premiums with our papers. 

Svnsorisek.—Trim your mourning talma with bias 
bands of the same or of lustreless silk. 

Dransorn.—The pattern you object to is the newest 
and most youthful design. A deep kilt pleating from 
the belt down will notcut your silk. Read descriptions 
of such dresses in the present number. The pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., is also a good 
model. 

F. R.—Get a black cashmere polonaise, or else one 
of gray flannel, to wear over your black silk skirt on 
the steamer. You should have it made by the Loose 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. 
Such a polonaise of gray flannel costa $25 ready-made. 

IGNoramvs.—Sacques with capes will be worn this 
winter, and braiding will be worn in some measure, 
though it is not so stylish as embroidery. Do not 
alter your brown dress. The Bazar has given de- 
signs for making parasol covers. 

Mrs. E. E. M.—Read about black alpaca suits in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. V. 
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«M. H.—The thick single braid worn in chatelaine 
| fashion behind and a crown braid in front will an- 
swer for both a bride and agirl of seventeen. See illus- 
trations of bridal coiffures in Bazar No. 36, Vol. V. 

Necture Arnoitp.—Black silk suits will continue in 
fashion. For the latest designs of making suits read 
the New York Fashions on another page. A bronze 
silk suit, or one of réséda silk with blue or green vel- 
vet flounces, will also be handsome for you. A cash- 
mere, a Jacquard, or a camel’s-hair polonaise or other 
wrap, either gray or black, will make variety among 
these. A velvet mantle with these dresses is suitable 
for the theatre, and also the parquet at the opera. A 
black velvet hat will answer with all dresses and at 
any time, but one to match your bronze suit, and a 
light blue gros d’Orleans hat for dressy occasions, will 
be useful. It is not necessary, but very convenient, to 
have a handsome cashmere morning dress. For fur- 
ther information we must refer you to the present and 
future articles on fashion in the Bazar. 

GrerENnHOEN.—P.P.C. stands for pour prendre congé, 
or to take leave, and when written on a card means a 
parting call. We have frequently explained what is 
denoted by turning dowu the corners of cards.—Plait 
your hair in a single thick chatelaine. 

Otp Peacnes.—Your queries about black silks and 
the manner of making them are answered in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 36 and 37, Vol. V. Pearl- 
colored silk is most suitable for a bride’s reception 
dress. Make it with kilt pleating or flonnces down 
the entire back breadths, and merely an apron in front. 
Real vests set in and velvet vesta set on basques will 
be fashionable this winter. 

8. G. anp J. W.—White crépe-lisse, or else tarlatan 
doubled and pleated in frills, is worn in the neck and 
sleeves of mourning dresses. Read answers above 
about hair-dressing. Black cashmere capes will be 
worn again. 

A Reaper.—We can not give you the ifformation 
you want. 

Western Grei.—It is too early to make your dress. 
Wait a while until you sce which of all the new de- 
signs will suit the popular fancy. Small plaid merino 
and flannel jackets with kilt skirts will be suitable for 
your boy’s winter dresses. 

Nertiz.—We have pretty polonaise suit patterns for 
girls of seven years, also basque and over-skirt dresses. 

Wueatianpv.—A Josephine knot consists of a num- 
ber of stitches worked to the right; but instead of 
closing the stitches in a ring, the thread is drawn suf- 
ficiently tight to form an even line with the stitches. 





Facts For THE Lapres. — Mrs. Ropert 
CHALMERS, Detroit, Mich., has used her Wheel- 
er & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly 
since 1864, doing her family sewing for nine per- 
sons, and general dress-making, without any re- 
pairs or breaking a needle. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. } 








DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Saratoga Sprines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femate, and Curonico Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulpbur-Air 
Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, D.—{Com.] 





Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
olishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 

ruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Repineton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 











Coreate & Co.’s Casumere Bouquet Soap leaves a 
most aromatic odor upon the hands which have been 
cleansed by it. Its exceptionally fine workmanship, 
beauty of envelopments, and purity of materials secure 
its popularity.—{Com.] 











Coryine Wure..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally: or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
OTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address. "Mra. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 
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LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, eos for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs, Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest pes. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
AG Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
| 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars ies. 
| G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pubiisners, Portland, Maine. 
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DO NOT STORM THE SYSTEK, 


When disordered, with violent cathartics that rack and tear and we 
unfortunate invalid, thereby assisting the complaint, whatever it 
prostrate the vitality which is the natural antagonist of diseace, 
stomach, relieve the bowels, regulate the liver, and refresh the 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIEN? 


when the first symptoms of illnesc are experienced. A more deli 

vescent draught is not to be found enous our thiret-quieuehine Hghttal eter 
erages ; and a more potent remedy for dyspepsia, biliousnesgs, consti 
vous headache, colic, and general debility does not exist. “Sota by 
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HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
1 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 
5 ee 
Extra Large 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 








2% “ “ “ “ 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Eyery lady should embrace this bom and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
2 CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 
bang omen answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 
DIES Send for Circular giving de- 
; scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and M Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 
Mus. SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


URCHASES MADE of all kinds after the 
. fashions in Harper's Lazar, at New York prices, 
without commission. Orders over $25 sent ee yo free, 














sissippi. 











any where north of Washington and east of the Mis- 
Address S. D. P., Tribune Office, New York. 

Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 

A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
by the most eminent physicians. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
E 15 South William Street, New York. v 
av 
INFANTS. 

An old and valuable recipe for removing Freckles, 
Tan, egg 6 and especially for beautifying the 
to the skin, and obtainable of any druggist. Sent for 
25 cents. Address PERFUMER, Lock Box 66, 


MOTHERS, 
Extensively used and recommended 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
BEAUTIFUL LADIES. 
complexion. The ingredients being perfectly harmless 
Rochester, N. Y. 








No sady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
A new invention, manufactured by the ROPER 
SPORTING ARMS CO., Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 





Science for the Young, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Young Christian Series,” “‘The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ‘‘ Marco Paul Series,” “ Ab- 
bott’s Illustrated Histories,” &c. 





Vol. I. HEAT. 
$1 50. 

Vol, II. LIGHT. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

Vol. I]. WATER AND LAND. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


12mo, Cloth, 





The genetal idea of the anthor is to present under 
the form of a story the great facts which have been 
ascertained by scientific research. The scientific in- 
formation embodied in these volumes is as thorough- 
ly accurate as though they were meant for text-books 
for formal instruction, while the form in whichit is con- 
veyed makes the books pleasant reading. Mr. Abbott 
has done good service in his chosen sphere of instruct- 
or of the young; but nowhere better service than in 
the preparation of this series.—Literary Bulletin. 





Pos.isuzp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


p 
MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel, 3, 
Georce Extor, Author of “ Adam Bede’ 
‘*Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vi) 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance wis; 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eli; 
Novels. " 
eE 
HARTER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF Typ 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Sco 
Author of ** A School History of the Unite 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. l¢m, 
Cloth, $1 0¢. ' 
III. 
OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. OrrpHayt, Ay. 
thor of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” “T), 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘* Laird of Norlaw,” “ Ag. 
nes,” &c. Svo; Paper, 75 cents. 


av; 

THY SCHOOL AND THE AxMY IN Grp. 
MANY AND FRANCE, with 2 Diary ¢ 
Siege Life at Versailles. My Brevet Major. 
General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


v. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 4 
Novel. By AntHony TROLLop#, Author of 
“ Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
-. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
1 25. 











VE. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IV. 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which itis 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of h- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace £. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 eents; Cloth, $1 0. 


VIE. 
A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mn 
CasHet Hoey, Author of ‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VIII. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Ha. 
per’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide throngh Gres 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tarker, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russie, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemprorz 
Fetripce, Author of ‘* Harper's Phra. 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $5 00. 

IX. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Wm. Fraae, Author of 
‘* Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &¢. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

az 


pS 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jow- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai aud 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. #. 
Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College,Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Illustr- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 80, 
Cloth, $3 00. 





ew- Hanrer & Brorurns will send either of the abort 
works by mail, postage’ prepaid, to any part of th 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PT \ sere aera DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
ay'lN sa Tete < Premium Safety” oi, 
teat 150°. “This oll 


Will not explode or ignit¢ 
broken. "— 















DENSLOW & BUSH, 
136 Maiden Lane, »:* 


LUNDBORGS' 
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NEW PERFUME, 









ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the # 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfume. 









SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


Are You Musical? 


If 80, be also prudent. Do not throw away _ 


for the 
for ne* 





ent ra’ 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stam 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HI’ . 
Third Avenue, New York. 
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THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMING 


pearing the above “‘ trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, is indorsed and recommended by the 
jeading Fashion Magazines throughout the country, and the most eminent Dressmakers in New York City, as 


being the most beautiful and best adapted trimmin, 


for Black Alpaca and Mohair Suits. 


They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of ry ane and BEAVER BRAND pure 


black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the ey 
E, & 


the United States. PEAKE, OPDYC 


Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimming Stores throughout 
CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.W. 





8500,000 IN CASH! 
Second Grand Gift Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
{Authorized by Act of the Leqisiature of Kentucky, 
March 16, 1871.) 

The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
]tisnow open and free to the world. 

One thousand gifts in cash (highest $100,000, lowest 
$10) will be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 
Tickets, $10 each ; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take F som Sept. 23, 
4872, and ia under the management of Hon. THOS. E. 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 
consented to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
wr Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemBroke 
Ferriper, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 








The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
TraveL contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamera, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn ; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg: 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid ; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Traves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
{ean Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 





“Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, andsgrows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just poblished, is an improvement on that for 
131, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 

9 Americans on what used to be called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and mnch more, which is 
‘pread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered books, 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take “Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through ; then return to the parts relating to the 
Places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 


dlphia Press, 





Peutisuzn sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aren & Brotuess will send the — bows 
wstane prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
receipt of $5.00, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Bablished by the Mendelssohn Quintette 

6 ub, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872. 

‘uy artists of high grade as teachers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


COMPASS AND IN- 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, picaton. “& porters 
GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 
EVERYBODY desiring © rehable time-Reeper, and also s superior 
onthe sual watch-sise, steel works, giaes crystal, all ins neat 
OBOIDR case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to op 
in order—if fairly ased—for two Nothing libe PUB, es 
adddrem, for only @1; 3 for $2. Oireulars sent ‘ry one. Order 

the Sole American Agents, 











KING & CO., Brattlsbove, Vt. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, VHX NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTIHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIFOK OF THK PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Laaies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER............0.00 No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK Pe 
asa 
bal 
25 

ND WALKE- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
NOUN ONS iadse sadeadagasaildavasciueaccdenaes baler ( 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 


JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 2 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
fend S tO: 10 WORE OMe cca ceiciniccecctncuccs “ 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 3 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING , 
SU 





5 to 15 years old) 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
ONG EO ee eee 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... « 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... = 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 


Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ <6 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
CHEMISE; ANG DLAWELS) <6 6 0ccwccvccccsciaccces “ € 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
Se WEA Olle acid cen cancaseccvececane 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... 

SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

‘ 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “1 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
oe a ere eee “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ** 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- ie 
21 


ed Skirt aa from 5 to 15 years old)..... 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... * 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt... .............00 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 year : 
POSTILION - BAS 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained  * 
DUNG cod ascubasaaladonuasla SANS On s 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown)........ dudataisearee Sieasaaeasiasenes = 


37 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
Nn , the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 

the most fascinating and instruce- 

tive amusement in the Family; 

and is unsurpassed forthe use of 

AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 








my KELLY, HOWELL& 
Philadelphia; J. F 
St, St. Louis; A. C 


8 
; OGG, 53—55 8. Jef= 
ferson St, Chicago 


ufacturer’s Agents. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list-of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that achild 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. ‘'o see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any — in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 







A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Neccssity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address > 
“DOMESTIC” § M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Established 1807), 
155 uasinaaa ans YORK. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 








uusk WHY we can sei 

First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We answer—It cc 

- fess than $300 to make any 

Piano sold through Agents, all 


end for illustrated circular, in 

which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Planos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 
ed States Tariff and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per- 
sons doing business need the book. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers will publish in a few days a work on Califor- 
nia that every body will want. Agents that apply soon 
can secure profitable employment. For further par- 
ticulars, address 

AVERY BILL, Care of Harvrr & Broruers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 











e = 
P,0. BOX1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifies, $8 
to $75. Revolvers $6to $25. Suap Stamp For Prick- 
List. Army Guna, Revolvers, ¢¢., bought or traded for. 


MO N E MADE RAPIDLY w:th Stencil and Key- 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lit- 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N.Y. 


CAUTION! 
LE 


K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 21st year; 12 Green-Houses ; Trees, BuLBs, 
Hever Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


nase pe 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 





S#- New Subscribers will be supplied with Harrer's 
MAGazineE from the commencement of Cuaries Reaper's 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1813—making SixTEEN 
Nombers—ror Focr Dottans. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
humber. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston J'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.-—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —- Provi- 
dence Journal. 

ee 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Magazinr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harver's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harpre’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazing, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States.is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexcy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

Tie Volumes of the MaGazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the gubscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PeRtopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Check Ontfits. Catalognes, samples, snd 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 














LACETIZ. 

A GreNtTLEMAN from Cali- 
fornia aseures us that eart!- 
quakes are 80 common 2! 
San Francisco that even 
the ragged urchins in the 


streets have shock heads! 
—————>———_ 


Quite Rieut.—A corre- 
spondent, who owns a val- 
uable horse, objects to tarn- 
ing him into a pasture for 
fear he should graze his 
knees. 

A Braox Sussect—The 
coal question. 


mnie 
A bachelor ay tee a 
shirt button to life, because 
it hangs by a thread. 
Ee 


To Wuom 1T May Con- 
oxen. — Persons who take 
music wholesale are in- 
formed that they can pro- 
cure it of the street organ- 

rinders, who dispose of it 
by the barrel. 


—_——_@— 
What is never left till 
called for ?—The right arm. 
— oo 


Why is coal the most 
contradictory article known 
to commerce ? — Because, 
when purchased, instead of 
going to the buyer, it goes 
to the cellar. 


—_—_———————_ 

What would a bird do 
when deprived of his beak ? 
—Call for his bill. 


————_—_>—_—_ 
By Gums.—We are in- 
formed that during the past 
season the Italian coral tish- 
ery has been very succcss- 
ful, and will realize about 
three million francs. This 
is good news for the babies, 
and seems to promise a 
large crop of tecth. 
—_>—_—__ 


A good many reasons 
have been given why a ship 
is, by common consent, 
designated as of the female on 
gender. Another has just turned up. No, it isn’t be- 
cause she is in stays, nor any thing of the kind. It is 
because 80 much attention has to be paid to her rig- 
ging. 

THE TOPER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Were I a bee, Id fly to sip 
The nectar’d honey of your 
Were I a bird, I'd cleave th «ir 
To gently fan your forehead fair; 

Were I a mouse, with joy I’ greet 

The pattering of your tiny tect; 

Were I a palfry, oh, how fe'n — 

I’d feel your grasp upon m; rein! 

Were I a twilight bat, by stealth 

I'd nestle in your ringlets’ v.calth: 

But, as things are, ’1l—drin’: your hea'th! 





Rss ES 
Small speaking belles ought to make gooc house- 
wives, because they put up with litle or no waist. 


Tur Worst or Downs—Down in the dvmp +. 


Pi 

Will the future motto of the F igh-Ci-urchman be, 
“My rite there is none to dispute .’ 

PEE AD e —e 

BENIGHUTED ee th. hay?_ A:, but the 
master let ‘em in. They be a school, Jim. A poor 
ignorant lot come fro’ the city for the day; and may- 
be none on ‘em ain’t never seen a way fleid afore!” 


ecntbaiiipaiimsnat 
Voices or THE Nigut—The dogs that bark. 
—.>—___ 


School-masters, as is well known, have a plan of re- 
versing question and answer, with a view of making a 
matter quite clear. This does not always work weil, 
judging by the following: ‘‘A school-master in Yo- 

elton asked a small pupil of what the surface of the 
earth consists, and was promptly answered, ‘ Land and 
water.’ Varying the question slightly, that the fact 
might be impressed on the boy’s mind, he asked, 
‘What, then, do land and water make?’ to which 
came the immediate response, ‘Mud.’” Good boy, 
that! 

a 


Quarters ror Honcry Men—Quarters of lamb. 


FEE ee Eten 
What are “ fancy” goods ?—Often things that people 
don't fancy. 











































NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


Son AND Heir (just Home from School, and surrounded by his adoring Womankind). “1 say! 


EFFECTS OF THE HOT WEATHER. 


Mr. Lazie Tongs engaged a valet to relieve him from 
the labor of parting his back hair. 

Mr. Scamper found that business took him suddenly 
(in a friend’s yacht) to the cooling coast of Norway, 
whence he telegraphed to his wife that, as he most 
probably would be detained some weeks, she had bet- 
ter take the children down to her mother’s. 

Mr. Foppington saved five dollars a week by giving 
up his usual bouquet for his button-hole, on the excuse 
that it was—aw—too hot, you know, to carry things. 

Mr. Larker bought a squirt, and amused himself by 
sprinkling all the passers-by who had not their um- 
brellas up. 

Mr. Neerdoweel resolved to do something for a live- 
lihood, but so intense was the heat that his good reso- 
lution quickly melted quite away. 

Miss Waleingham ate two-and-twenty ices at a ball, 
finding nothing else to do, as the men had all struck 
dancing. 

Mr. Swetter joined a reading-party, who proposed to 
take it coolly, and to go to Iceland. 

Mr. Guzzlemore daily drank two quarts of Cham- 
pagne cup with his dinner, and even then protested 
that his throat was as dry as a debate upon Scotch law 
reform. 

Mr. Clyfaker complained of business being sadly 
slack, as, in consequence of the hot weather, the 
swells all left their heavy jewelry at home, and went 
about with next to nothing in their pockets. 

Mr. Latebird came home nightly at three o’clock 
A.M., on the plea that the great heat prevented him 
from sleeping until the smaller hours. 

Mr. Sweller was seen walking in a dust-coat and 
without his gloves. 

Mrs. MacSkinflint fo her servants on board wages 
and fed her husband on cold mutton while the great 
heat lasted. 

Mr. Reeder found his strength so much reduced by 
the hot weather that he was reluggantly obliged to 
leave his books and join a crew in pulling up the 
Charles River. 

Mr. Downie was so greatly overcome by the hot 
weather that in a moment of exhaustion he overpaid 
a cabman. 

Mr. Diddler found his resources so exhausted by the 
heat that he felt himself compelled to leave his eae 
~— without settling with his landlady. 

Mr. Tippleton discovered that the salmon had got 
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THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


Hovuse-Malp (to Constant Visitor). “‘ Missis sends you This, and you needn’t come again, for we're all going to the Sea-Side on Saturday.” 
MenvicanT. “Tell the Lady I’m much obliged to her, and I’m going to the Sea-Side myself next Week !” 





into his head before the second entrée, which he pro- 
tested was ‘inconshequench—hic—stornry —hic— 
hightempreture.” 

Mr. Phunkie was so greatly overcome by the high 
temperature that in the heat of the moment he used a 
rather warm expression while dancing with Miss Flirt- 
ingley, and has since been tortured by the thought 
that he is bound now to propose to her. 

Mr. Foresight has just laid in his winter stock of 
coal, at an advance of-more than twelve shillings a 
ton, which, in total ignorance of any other reason, he 
attributes wholly to the wondrously hot weather. 

—_—_—_>—_—_. 


When does the moon take a ride ?—When she’s on 

the wane. Se 
LATEST FROM THE PLAY-GROUND. 

First Scuoo.-Boy. ‘ You're the new boy, ain’t you? 
Look here, do you collect stamps ?” 

Seconp Ditto (reassured). “‘ Ye—s.” 

First Souoot-Boy. ‘Then there’s one for you!” 

[Comes down heavily on his toes, and cuts off! 


SELES he 
Tur Rigutrvt Harr—Seldom a chignon. 


cahasiililiiaianade 

Mavarrorrana.—Mrs. Malaprop is making a collec- 
tion of butterflies, which she hopes may help her to 
understand the theory of caterpillary attraction. With 
a view to gain some foreign information on the sub- 
ject she has been reading Mr. Wallace’s delightful 
book of travel in what she calls the Himmalayan Ar- 
chipelago. 
READY-MADE EPITAPHS. 

On a Derartep CLown—Though lost to sight, to 
mumuniery dear. 

On a Fatturvt Boox-Krerer—Posted up. 

On OnE Drownep—He left a large circle, etc. 


en 

Srony.—An Alabama paper publishes the following 
notice: ‘‘ Married, at Flintstone, by the Rev. Mr. 
Windstone, Mr. Nehemiah Sandstone and Miss Wil- 
helmina Egglestone, both of Limestone.” 


incense 
A lady entered a chemist’s shop and asked for a bot- 
tle of “Jane’s Experience.” The chemist’s assistant 





smiling informed her that Jane hadn’t bottled her ex- 
| perience yet, but they could furnish ‘ Jayne’s Expec- 
| torant.” 
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* No, Miss. 





Just wouldn’t the Holidays be Jolly, 7f st wasn’t for the Dentist!” 


[SEPTEMBER 14, 1879 
Pe Staesh 


Mrs. Jones found that 
Bridget rose later ang iis 
every morning. Upon in 
quiry she found that the 
object of it was to save egy 
in the kitchen range, ang 
at once removed jj’ 
vious injunctions toycpi.. 
economy of fuel. — 


—_>__ 
An AwrtL SWELL~Thp 
cheek after a toothache, 


AmEN.—A minister Made 
an interminable call poy 
a lady of his acquaintanes 
Her little daughter, 1; 
was present, grew very Wea, 
ry of his conversation, ani 
at last whispered, in an ay, 
dible key, ‘‘ Didn't he bring 
his amen with him, mam, 
ma?” 

_ So 


CLotH For a B 
Dough-skin. aa 









A facetious traveler de. 
scribes the difference be. 
tween society in the ma 
tropolis and that in a pro. 
vincial town in the follow. 
ing language: “In the 
country, if you have a boil. 
ed leg of mutton for dip. 
ner, every body wishes to 
know whether you have 
caper sauce with it ; where. 
as in New York you may 
have an elephant for lunch, 
and no one cares a pin 
about it.” 

ene 

Wrat a Barner nvstyy 

Do—Lather his wife, 


—_—>___. 

It is suggested that dur 
ing a thunder-storm every 
person should carry his or 
her own lightning-conduct. 
or, in the shape of a light 
pole fifteen feet in length, 
fitted with copper wire, 
which should terminate jy 
a point at the hee and a good stout spike at the bor. 
tom. These poles, we may suggest, might also he 
fastened to the heads or tails of horses, donkeys, ear. 
tle, sheep, dogs, and other valuable animals, to x): 
nothing of cats, parrots, and pet monkeys. : 


suinindallenenidiens 

Userut MatTeRiat For Fanoy CLoG-pancei 
dal-wood. 

The peculiarly American habit of dubbing every other 
man a colonel is thus amusingly hit off by the Philada. 
phia Post: ‘ To call a man a ‘ colonel’ is to convey the 
idea that he is of a mild, meek, and benevolent dis; 
tion. It is also an evidence that he never was a sol 
For instance, we may recall some of the colonels of P\ii!- 
adelphia. There is Colonel Forney, Colonel M‘Clure, 
Colonel M‘Michael, Colonel Scott, Colonel Mann, (ol- 
onel Fitzgerald, Colonel Phillips, Colonel Hicken, Col- 
onel Green, and Colonel Fritz. Of what regiment? 
And we might mention many more gentlemen of 
standing, who have never been in the army, and 
only be called ‘ colonel’ as a tribute to their antip: 
to blood. If every colonel was a soldier, the standing 
army in Philadelphia would be a menace to out liber- 
ties. Their number is as great as it was in San Fran- 
cisco, to which John Phenix bears witness in the fol- 
lowing story: The steamboat was leaving the wharf, 
and every body was taking leave of friends—all but 
Phenix, who had no fricnd to bid him farewell. 
Ashamed of his loneliness, as the boat sheered off he 
called out in a loud voice, ‘ Good-by, colonel !’ and, to 
his great delight, every man on the wharf took off bis 
hat and shouted, ‘ Colonel, good-by !’” 

pets "aaa 





















LreGat Nupity—Losing one’s suit. 
ee ed 





At an inquest lately held, one of the jurors put the 
following philosophical question to the surgeon who 
had examined the body of the dead man: *‘ When you 
made the post-mortem examination, had you to cut 


open the body ?” : 


Lake Choggoggaggoggmanchoggaggogg, Michigan, 
is a good place to go for the summer, and is recom 
mended for people afflicted with stammering. 


—_— 

A grocer, when complained to about the quality of 
his eggs, excused himself by saying, “ At this time of 
the year the hens are not well, and often lay bad ones. 





AFTER THE BALL. 


‘Did T say any thing Foolish, Parker, when. you woke me this Morning: 
You Looked it!” 
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